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GLEANINGS FROM DIFFERENT HISTORIES, 


OR A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


(Period embraced, from 1722'to 1763.) 


Many of our readers will recollect the former Sketches, | 
on the above subject, by William W. Andrews, (now 
changed to William Winthrop,) the United States Consul, 
to the island of Malta. The series has been interrupted 
for some time, by the loss of a part of one of his commu- 
nications, considerable time having been necessary to have 
it replaced from so great a distance. Malta possessed for 
several centuries greater celebrity and power, than have 
ever been attached to any other territory of so small an ex- 
tent. It was conferred by the Emperor Charles V, in 1530, 
upon the Knights of St. John, who had been expelled from 
Rhodes, by the Turks. These Knights have borne a con- 
spicuons part, both in Romance and History. To a con- 
tinuation of the History of their Exploits, Mr. Winthrop 
now invites attention.—[ Ed. Mess. 


Fort Manoel, which we mentioned in our last 
letter, covers a noted spot in the annals of the 
Order. On the rocky and uneven surface, which is 
embraced within its lines, Mustapha Basha erected 
the batteries which, in 1565, caused the destruc- 
tion of St. Elmo, after it had served as a tomb for 
all the gallant monks whom La Valetta had sent to 
defend it. Vilhena was not unmindful of this cruel 
defeat, when laying the corner stone of this mag- 
nificent fortress, which was built and fortified at his 
own expense. Upwards of twenty thousand pounds 
were expended before this splendid, but now use- 
less work was finished. Not many months ago, 
while undergoing our Egyptian quarantine of six- 
teen days, we had leisure enough to trace the boun- 
daries of Fort Manoel, and then to wish ourselves 
without its bastions, battlements, and ditches, which 
were, during our visit, to form the limits of our 
confinement. Followed one morning by an aged 
guardian who, with his guilt-headed cane, kept all 
persons from coming in contact, we went on the 


scription over the door- way, took out our pencil, and 
copied the following words: 


Eminentissimo 
Et Seren Principi 
Ant. Manoel De Vilhena 
Lusitano 
Militensium Equitum 
Magno Magistro : 


Quod. 

Arcem Manoel 
Potentissimum 
Ordinis Propugnaculum 
Suo Aere a Fundamentis 
Extruxit. 


In a little niche, immediately above this inscrip- 
tion, is a bronze bust of Vilhena, which, as a work 
of art, has been greatly admired. One writer has 
said, that it deserves a place in a public square, 
where it may be oftener seen ; while another, with 
his priestly pen, has recorded that it should be made 
to adorn the place in St. John’s Church, which 
marks the spot where Vilhena was buried. The 
English Government has very rightly left it to re- 
main where it is,—and where, if undisturbed by the 
hands of men, it may yet remain a century longer. 

Vilhena was a wealthy prince, and so ambitious 
of being remembered by the Order, that he wasted 
his whole fortune in erecting fortifications, though 
as a means of defence, they might never be wanted. 
Manoel being much annoyed because some impor- 
tant works which he had built in the quarantine har- 
bor were called after Florian, a celebrated engineer, 
who, during the reign of Lascaris, had planned the 
glacis in their neighborhood, issued the following 





little wooden bridge, over which all who enter the 
castle are obliged to pass, and noticing a Latin in- 


Vor. XII—17 


singular order, and which, for a time, was strictly 
obeyed. That all persons who were found calling 
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his fortress by any other name than his own, should 
be made to undergo such a punishment as he or his 
council might, in their wisdom, inflict. A few of 
the Knights and natives of the island underwent a 
week’s imprisonment for not consenting to obey this 
Jaw, which vanity alone could have prompted, and 
a despot enforced. 

“The good effects of these precautions,” (in 
thus fortifying his convent,) says Sutheriand, 
“were soon obvious. For a Turkish fleet of 
ten ships, which appeared off the port, was so in- 
timidated by the impregnable aspect of the whole 
island, that after firing a few guns, and indulging 
in some empty gasconade, its commander held it 
prudent to abandon the enterprise.” This state- 
ment is evidently erroneous. For certainly Ach- 
met Abdi, with his ten gallies, would not have 
dared to make an attack ona convent, before which, 
nearly two centuries before, Mustapha Pasha, with 
one hundred and fifty-nine vessels, and thirty thou- 
sand soldiers, had met with such a signal and cruel 
defeat. Sorash an act was not to be expected from 
him, and neither did he attempt to perform it. La 
Valetta, in his day, had but two forts for his de- 
fence, and though “a formidable enemy came like 
a thunder cloud” upon him, yet he was victorious, 
and his Order was saved. What hope could the 
Turkish admiral have entertained, with his trifling 
force, to reduce the island, which was, in his day, 
but a continued fortified post, and guarded by a band 
of men, whom we have every reason to suppose 
would have made a most determined resistance. 
The Moslem commander, making no attempt to 
enter the harbor, prudently kept without gun-shot 
range of St. Elmo, to the batteries of which, on his 
nearer approach, he would have been greatly ex- 
posed. But in this prudent act we are unable to 
discover that wish to indulge in an empty gasconade, 
which this writer has recorded against him. Ach- 
met, well knowing that he could not cope with the 
land forces of the island, very wisely kept out of 
their reach. He had appeared off Valetta with no 
intention of landing, but to challenge the Knights 
to a naval engagement, which they saw fit to decline. 
Abdi, after waiting a few days that his enemies 
might come out with their frigates to meet him, 
fired a gun as a signal of defiance, and tack ‘ng ship, 
stood again to the Eastward, without probably giv- 
ing a thought to Fort Manoel, and very possibly 
not knowing that a fortress, bearing such aname, had 
ever been erected by the prince, whose squadron 
he was so anxious to fight.* This experienced offi- 
cer and courageous man merits not the imputation 
of cowardice, which has been cast upon him. His 
conduct was gallant in the extreme ; and so much 
was the Ottoman Emperor pleased with the daring, 
displayed by him on this occasion, that, on his re- 
turn to Constantinople, he took him into his coun- 


* Perellos, during his reign, by giving his galleys a deck, 
had changed them into frigates. 





cils, and gave him the command of his fleet. The 
only prize which Achmet made, while lying off 
Malta, was a small fishing boat, in which were too 
men, who, being overtaken by a storm, were driven 
out to sea, and thus fell in his power. Listening 
to the earnest supplication of these miserable be- 
ings,—who seeing only a long life of slavery before 
them, fell on their knees and prayed for their lib- 
erty,—he let them push off from his galley, and re- 
turn again to their homes: Only taking advantage 
of their departure to forward a letter to the Grand- 
Master, in which the Sultan demanded that all 
the Osmanlees, who were held as slaves under his 
‘miserable government,” should be set free, and 
allowed to embark on the vessels which he would 
send for their reception.* This letter, which was 
written in any other than a diplomatic style, closed 
as follows : “ Envoyez votre réponse & Tunis.”t 
Vilhena having many of his subjects in slavery, did 
not lose sight of this opportunity to gain them their 
release, provided it could be effected by an equal 
interchange of prisoners, whom each of the par- 
ties held. Fearing to send one of his own monks 
to Constantinople, to ratify such an arrangement, 
lest the Sultan should hold him in bondage, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Monsieur Bonnac, the French 
ambassador at that court, in which, while begging 
him to act as his friend, he used the following lan- 
guage: ‘Our Order is not instituted for the pur- 
pose of ranging the seas to make captives; but to 
cruise with its armaments to protect the navigation 
of Christian vessels ; and it only attacks those who 
obstruct commerce, and who, wishing to make 
Christians captive, deserve to ve reduced to slavery 
themselves. I have nothing so much at heart, 
as to release the Mussulman slaves from their 
chains; and if the intentions of His Highness are 
the same, | am ready to negotiate for the recipro- 
cal liberty of the captives, either by exchange or 
ransom, according to the received custom between 
princes. His Mightiness, therefore, has only to de- 
clare his intentions, which I will omit nothing to 
render effectual.” The French minister, after 
using his own influence, and that of his govern- 
ment, to effect an amicable arrangement, drew up 
the following terms for a treaty, which, at first, 
the Ottoman Emperor seemed willing to sanction. 
By this paper it was decreed ‘that the captives 
should be reciprocally exchanged; and if there 
should be more on one side than the other, the re- 
mainder should be delivered up at the rate of a hun- 
dred piasterseach. Thatno slaves should be com- 
promised in this exchange, but those taken on 


*It is worthy of remark, that while the Order remained 
at Malta, no other Turkish squadron ever appeared off its 
coast to make a hostile demonstration. And it was proba- 
bly owing to this circumstance, in connection with others, 
that the monks were led to indulge in that idleness and 
luxury which brought their ruin upon them. 

¢ Lacroix. 
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board Maltese or Turkish vessels. That this truce 
should last for twenty years, and that, when that 
time elapsed, each party should be at liberty to 
negotiate a new one. That the Barbary powers, 
or African republics, should not be compromised in 
this treaty, and that the Porte should not assist 
them, either directly or indirectly, in their attempts 
against Malta. That the Maltese should enjoy the 
same privileges as the French in the Turkish do- 
minions. And lastly, that the treaty should be null 
whenever any Christian power should be at war 
with the Porte.” The Grand Vizier so strongly 
opposed these different articles, that the French 
ambassador failed in making a treaty, though sup- 
ported by all the other Christian representatives, 
who, at the command of their governments, were 
anxious to compass the object. Were it not stated 
by two able historians, that the failure of the nego- 
tiation was only owing to the opposition of the 
Sultan’s prime minister, and which originated from 
his having been neither bribed, nor consulted, while 
the treaty was pending, we should certainly have 
supposed that other reasons of a more praise- 
worthy character had caused the hostility of the 
Grand Vizier, and thereby its certain rejection. 
And even now, with their statements before us, we 
are unable to understand how the Turkish Divan 
could so far have lost sight of its interests as to 
make a truce with the Maltese Knights, in which 
their subjects of Tripoli, Tunis, and the other re- 
gencies of Barbary were not included; thus leav- 
ing the Arabs to combat with a power, with 
which, single-handed, they could never contend.* 
Blind indeed must have been the Ottoman Em- 
peror, and all of his councillors, to have accepted 
the terms which Monsieur Bonnac had drawn up 
for their approval: Terms which, on their ratifi- 
cation, would have seriously threatened the destruc- 
tion of a portion of their empire, and for which 
important sacrifice they could derive no possible 
benefit. Before the Turkish cabinet had given to 
these terms their final answer, some Barbary Cor- 
sairs put to sea, and cruising off Pantellaria, cap- 
tured many vessels, which were sailing under the 
flag of the Order, and filled with valuable cargoes. 
Vilhena, hearing of these piracies, immediately 
sent out the St. John and another large frigate, to 
scour the narrow passage in which the pirates were 
cruising, and drive them off their station. The 
Chevalier de Cambray, who commanded the Mal- 
tese squadron on this occasion, soon fell in with 
the Tunisian Cursairs, and after a desperate fight 
of four hours, fortunately succeeded in capturing 
both of the ships which he had been sent out to 
engage. By this victory two hundred and fifty 
Moslems were made prisoners, and thirty-seven 


* The Knights defended this arrangement, with the argu- 
ment, that it would enable them the better to suppress the 
Corsairs, who swarmed on the African coasts.— Sutherland. 





Christian slaves liberated from the oars to which 
the Arabs had chained them.* With this defeat 
the fate of the treaty was sealed. 

Vilhena lived only long enough to congratulate 
De Cambray on his victorious cruise. Worn out with 
age and infirmities, he expired on the twelfth of De- 
cember, 1737, and was succeeded by Raymond 
Despuig, a native of Majorca, whose brief reign of 
three years did not, that we can discover, embrace 
a single event of any foreign or domestic impor- 
tance. 

In 1740, Pinto d’ Fonseca, a Portuguese of an 
ancient and illustrious family, ascended the vacant 
throne, by the almost unanimous vote of the four or 
five hundred electors, on whom the choice of a 
ruler devolved. This prince, though well advanced 
in life at the time of his election, enjoyed a longer 
reign than any of his predecessors—it being of 
thirty-two years and some months’ duration.f 
Not long after Pinto came to the sovereign power, 
the Genoese proposed ceding their right to the 
island of Corsica, would the Grand-Master but 
accept of its government, and bring the rebellious 
islanders into a proper state of subjection. Cer- 
tain intimations from the French ministry, that 
such an arrangement would not be agreeable either 
to the Corsicans or themselves, obliged Pinto to 
decline this princely offer, notwithstanding its ac- 
ceptance was not only in accordance with his own 
views, but met with the cordial support of his 
council. Most wisely did he act, for shortly after, 
the island came under the dominion of France. 

Although Malta was never in a better state of de- 
fence, or the Knights dwelling in more fancied secu- 
rity, than at this period of their history, yet they 
were surrounded by danger, and ignorantly repos- 
ing over a mine which required but the torch of a 
conspirator to involve themselves and their convent 
in a general ruin. On board of the numerous prizes, 


* This splendid frigate, captured by De Cambray, was 
given by the Sultan to the Bey of Tunis for hia protection, 
She carried 48 guns, and 400 men. 


+ Although Lacroix tells us that Pinto’s private character 
was as abandoned, as the morals of many of the monks who 
supported him were dissolute, still his statement, if we be- 
lieve the accounts of other authors, can not be wholly cred- 
ited. This clever writer but too evidently wrote his his- 
torical sketches with a prejudiced pen whenever the prince 
who ruled over the Order was not a Frenchman by birth, 
and, therefore, a person who would naturally make the in- 
terests of all other powers subservient to those of France 
in the public affairs of the convent. A Portuguese Grand- 
Master would be, of all others, last to receive strict justice 
at the hands of Lacroix, and hence it is, that we find him 
comparing Malta, when under his rule, to a dissolute portion 
of Venice, and at a time also when she was termed, through- 
out Europe, the Queén of profligate cities. It is true, 
(he says,) that Pinto did not govern by the agency of pon- 
iard, poison, and a council of ten ; but calling him a despot, 
we are led to suppose that he would gladly have done so, 
but for the laws which forbade him, and the age which would 
not permit it. 
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which the monks had captured in many successive 
years, there were found some three or four thou- 
sand Mahommedan prisoners, men, women and chil- 
dren, whom the captors brought with them to Malta, 
and sold as slaves in the market.* Pinto had 
twelve of these Arabs living in the palace, and 
serving in the most confidential situations. One 
daring fellow was employed as his barber, while 
all the others were holding such important posts 
as would enable them, in case of a sudden rebel- 
lion, to finish a work of slaughter before their bloody 
hands could be stayed. But the Grand-Master was 
not alone in having his slaves around him, and pla- 
cing on their fidelity the utmost reliance. There 
was not a Knight in the convent without his Mos- 
lem attendant, or an islander of any distinction who 
did not employ one or more of these infidel ser- 
vants within his family circle. The imprudent 
Knights thus left the most desperate Corsairs of 
the day to roam at large, when, had they obeyed 
the wiser counsels of their predecessors, they would 
have held them in confinement and chains. He 
who is born a slave knows not the value of liberty, 
and is usually as easily kept in his servitude as a 
soldier is retained for his life within the ranks of 
his regiment. ‘“ But slavery is abhorrent to the 


nature of a man” who once has been free, and who 
is obliged, when in his confinement, to obey a mas- 
ter whom he has always been taught to despise. 
The Grand-Master, forgetting the Moslems’ natural 
hatred to a Christian’s will, attempted, by his kind- 


ness, to win their fidelity. This mistaken policy 
very nearly cost him his throne and his life. By 
far the greater number of the Mussulman prisoners 
were those who had become so by the fortune of 
war. A few there were who had fallen into the 
hands of the monks by the treachery of their com- 
rades, and among these few was the Pasha of 
Rhodes, a man of the highest distinction, and withal 
the Sultan’s personal friend. Enjoying so high a 
rank, he was received on his arrival at Malta with 
every mark of respect. Indeed so much, that he 
was requested to consider himself only as the guest 
of the French ambassador, and therefore lodged in 
a beautiful palace in the outskirts of Valetta which 
had been prepared for his reception, and that of his 
suite and attendants. Robbed as the Pasha had 
been of all his money by those who had made him 
a prisoner, he was supported at the public expense, 
and lived in a most luxurious manner. Through the 
instrumentality of the French minister, Monsieur 


* En 1749, il y avait 4 Malte environ mille esclaves Tures, 
Barbares, Grecs, ou Maures ; les uns distribués sur les ga- 
léres, composaient la plus grande partie des chiourmes; 
les autres etaient placés dans les différens arsenaux et 
magasins, ou occupés aux travaux du port, et des fortifica- 
tions. Un grand nombre servaient encore les habitans, et 
il était peu de chevaliers ou dignitaires de!’ Ordre qui 
n’en eussent dans leur maisons, en qualité de valets, de pale- 
freniers, ou de cuisiniers.— Lacroiz. 





Bocage, there was no limit to his monthly allowance. 
His bank was the treasury of the Order, and the 
boundaries of his confinement were the bounds of 
the sea. Had this Ottoman chief been as honora- 
ble in all his transactions as he was prompt in pay- 
ing his debts by foreign remittances, the Maltese 
would have never regretted the treacherous con- 
duct of one of his slaves, which had brought him 
a captive among them. Bat it was far different. 
His political course could not have been more in- 
famous, or his intentions more horrible. 

On board of the Turkish galley, which was car- 
rying this wiley Pasha to his Rhodian government, 
was an Albanian negro; a dangerous, desperate 
fellow, who, by his wit and comical manners, had 
become a favorite with all of her crew.* Punish- 
ed on the passage for some breach of discipline, 
he swore he would have his revenge; and never 
was he idle until his oath was fulfilled. League- 
ing with some thirty or forty Turkish mariners, 
who, for reasons not unlike that of their leader, 
were willing to join in a mutiny, he seized the op- 
portunity afforded by a dark and blustering night, 
to get possession of the galley, and make the 
Pasha and all who were true to him, his prisoners. 
So secretly had his plans been laid, and so sud- 
denly carried into execution, that in the conflict 
which was caused by his mutinous conduct, he lost 
but three of his men. And trifling as was this 
loss, still it would have been less, had not two of 
his comrades, in the darkness and consternation of 
the moment, mistaken each other for enemies, and 
dealt their mortal blows while laboring under this 
error. So prudently did the Albanian conduct 
himself, after obtaining the chief command, that 
his followers discovered it would be no easy task 
to subvert his authority. Unwilling to trust him- 
self entirely in the power of those who, from re- 
morse, jealousy, or interest, might be induced to 
swerve from his cause, and become Moslem sub- 
jects again, he liberated all the Christians from 
their oars, and chained the Osmanlees, whom he 
most feared, in the places thus made vacant by this 
judicious arrangement. Having his prisoners safe- 
ly secured, and a faithful band around him, he 
cruised at his leisure in the Mediterranean, though 
never interfering with Christian mariners, but dis- 
turbing only those who, as sons of the Prophet, 
were of the same faith as himself. After filling 
his galley with plunder, he brought her in safety 
to Malta. On his arrival, he gave the ship to the 
Order; the booty he kept for himself. Among the 
many privileges allowed the Rhodian Pasha, who, 
by this treacherous act, had come in captivity, was 
that of permitting him to receive visits from all 
his Moslem subjects, who, from time to time, might 
wish to acknowledge him as their ruler, or be hon- 


* This galley had a crew of 110 persons, 51 of whom 
were Christians, and 17 of these Maltese. 
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ored with a reception. So long as the Albanian 
entertained a hope of receiving a reward for his 
daring achievement, and which was of so despe- 
rate a character, that, had he failed in its execution, 
it would have cost him his life, and now that he 
was successful, had made him an outlaw,—so long 
he refrained from calling on the chief whom he 
had thus sorely betrayed. And it was only at last 
when summoned to the palace, and receiving cold 
and stately thanks for his services, that he left the 
presence chamber burning with rage, and swearing, 
desperate as his chance might be, still he would 
have his “ revenge.” To enable him to obtain his 
object, which, at this time, was only known to him- 
self, it was necessary that he should ask the Pasha 
for an interview ; intending, when it was granted, 
to procure a pardon for his former treacherous con- 
duct, by making known a diabolical plan which he 
had formed of murdering Pinto, and many other 
monks, and then bringing the island under Mahom- 
medan rule. ‘Thus planning, by an insurrection, to 
obtain a possession for the Sultan, which, for more 
than two centuries, so many Ottoman armies and 


squadrons had vainly tried to subdue. 


promised this conspirator a reception; but it was 
for a totally different purpose from that which he 
who had sought it expected: It being the Pasha’s 
determination to receive him on the point of his 
cimeter; and without giving him a chance to utter 
a word in his defence, to make him a corpse as he 
entered. Fortunately for the Albanian, he had a 
friend in the Rhodiaa’s suite, who, on his reaching 
the palace, gave him to understand, by asignificant 
sign, that he had better proceed no farther. 
cunning Moslem took the hint, and saved his life 
by a timely retreat. Although having thus sig- 


grateful Pasha was reconciled to this Albanian slave, 
every Moslem in the island had solemnly sworn to 
murder his Christian master whenever he was or- 
dered to do so. And at the time this oath was 
taken, each one of the conspirators was furnished 
with a poniard, and a paper of poison, so that he 
might either, by an open blow, or a secret wrong, 
be doubly sure of sealing the fate of his victim. 
This done, the Mahommedan conspirator was dis- 
missed from the Pasha’s presence, being told, as 
he left, to keep his own counsel, and not to shrink, 
at the appointed time, from performing a duty, which 
would be as justifiable in the sight of his Maker, 
as it would be sure, should he live, to win him an 
earthly reward. With so much prudence did the 
Albanian, and those who were concerned with him, 
conduct their affairs, that there was not a Christian 
in the island, who was aware of a conspiracy 
until the moment arrived, when, by the imprudence 
of him who had planned it, the whole plot was 
discovered. And so well had their plans been 
laid, and so nearly brought to maturity, that a Tu- 
nisian commander was cruising in the neighbor- 
hood of Malta with several galleys, intending to 
appear off the harbor on the twenty-fourth of Jane— 
the day which the Pasha had named for the Grand- 
Master’s destruction, and that of his throne and 
his convent. Certainly the Moslem conspirators 
could not have chosen a better time in which to 
carry their diabolical project to a successful ter- 
mination—it being a favorite festa with the Knights 
and Maltese, that of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
patron saints of their island. Going, as crowds of 
monks, of soldiers, and people always did, to wit- 
ness this festival at Civita Vecchia, a distance 
of seven miles from their dwellings, the bearded 


nally failed in this, his first attempt to secure a| Mussulmans were well aware that with their pon- 


pardon, still he did not despair of success. 


Wri-|iards and poison, it would be no difficult task to 


ting to the Pasha’s secretary, who was a learned | murder the few who might remain in thecity. And 
man, a Christian by birth, and a renegade from the | after getting possession of the different fortresses, 
faith of his fathers only that he might gratify his| and closing the gates of the capital, they well knew 
ambition by rising to a certain rank in the Ottoman | that they might easily repel all outward attacks 
service, he stated his wish to destroy the Order of| from their enemies, until the Sultan should send 
Malta, and to raise a throne on its ruins, which|them a sufficient force to establish their authority 
he hoped his honored lord and master would fill.| over the Maltese, and effectually bring their island 
No sooner was the Pasha made acquainted with| under Mahommedan rule.* The infidels had ar- 
this fiend-like enterprise, than he gave it his cor-| ranged that Pinto should be the first to fall by the 
dial support. Not only promising, in case it re-| hands of one of his slaves; and when murdered, 
sulted successfully, to forget his former offences,|that his head should be cut off, and hung out of a 
but to receive him in his service, and shower the | balcony, that the horrible sight might strike terror 
highest honors upon him. Such an assurance was| jnto those of his subjects, who, not being aware of 
quite sufficient to spur on a man of so plotting} his death, might otherwise be induced, on the first 
and desperate a character, to prompt and imme-| alarm, to rush to the palace to save him. It was 


diate action. Going to many of the wine shops in 


Valetta, and houses of a doubtful reputation, where| *To enable one to judge of the difficulty of driving the 
the Mahommedan captives were accustomed to Osmanlees out of Valetta, had they succeeded in their 
congregate, he formed his acquaintances, and se- | °°"SPiracy, we need but quote Napoleon's words to Vau- 


lected those from among them, who, in this daring 


bois, whom he left in command of Malta when embarking 
on his Eastern Expedition. ‘General, to hold your post, 





conspiracy, were to be its most prominent actors. | you have but to shut the gates of the city at night, and when 


Within the brief space of a fortnight after this un-' going to bed, to put the keys under your pillow.” 
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of the utmost importance for the infidels to deprive 
the Maltese of a leader around whom they could 
rally, as then they might hope to subdue the ter- 
rified Islanders, without their being able to give 


them the least opposition. Hence it was, that 
Pinto, and the Knights of his household, were to 
be the first upon whom the conspirators intended, 
by their murderous acts, to wreak their horrible 
vengeance. 

In May, 1748, one year before the time of which 
we are writing, a Jew, by the name of Cohen, 
arrived at Malta from the Levant, bringing with 
him his wife, and a family of two or three chil- 
dren. Poor, and obliged to engage in some busi- 
ness for his support, he opened a coffee shop near 
to the building in which the Malhommedans were 
accustomed to bathe. Well knowing how to make 
a good cup of coffee, and to fill a pipe of tobacco, 
two things which are so absolutely necessary for a 
Moslem’s happiness, his knowledge was quickly 
repaid by the Turks, who took him into their con- 
fidence, and gave him all of their custom. It was 
thus, through Providence, that the humble Jew 
was made the instrument of the Order’s salvation. 
On the sixth of June, 1749, a memorable time,— 
as it was on this day the foul plot was discovered,— 
four of the chief conspirators, among whom were 
the Albanian and a Persian soldier, went to Co- 
hen’s shop for the purpose of passing an hour or 
two in amusement and revelry. While they were 
drinking freely of strong Sicilian wine, a man, 
by the name of Armento, entered, and at their 
request, became one of the party. This Armento 
was employed in the palace, and allowed, in the 
course of his duty, to have an ingress to all the 
Grand-Master’s apartments.* Mustapha knowing 
this man, though an Armenian and a Christian, to 
be a soldier of spirit and courage, had tried, for 
fifty days, to induce him to murder the Prince 
in whose employ he was serving. But all his 
efforts had failed. Armento could not be bought 
with money, nor by the hope of promotion, to kill 
the only one in the convent, whom, from his kind- 
ness, he had been brought to respect. Strange as 
it may appear, this savage Armenian did not object 
to join in a conspiracy, and if needs be, assist to 
murder the monks, and destroy the Maltese. But 
he stubbornly refused to put Pinto out of existence, 
though, if one of his companions was willing to do 
it, he would not have raised his hand to stay the 
mortal blow. From his sense of gratitude, as he 
understood it, the Order was saved.t After the 


*A slave might be a soldier, or servant, as the Grand- 
Master decreed. 


t This man was so long acquainted with the conspiracy 
before he divulged it to his commander, that he received no 
reward from the Knights for the information he gave them. 
In his conduct there was nothing of merit; stern neces- 
sity obliged him to act as he did. 





goblets of the conspirators had been many times 
filled, and emptied to their very dregs each time 
they went round, the chief Osmanlee, heated with 
wine, commenced chiding the Armenian for not 
consenting to destroy the Grand-Master as the 
Pasha had so often desired. The fiery Albanian, 
not receiving so humble an answer as he thought 
he had a right to expect, hastily drew a poniard to 
stab his antagonist, but missing his aim, Armento 
escaped from the shop and fied to the barracks 
where his comrades were quartered. Finding him- 
self in safety, he sought an interview with his com- 
mander, de Vighier, and denouncing the conspira- 
tors, divulged all their plans. The Jew also, al- 
though it was ten o’clock at night when the Mos- 
lems took their departure, hurried to the palace, 
and seeing the Grand-Master, told him all that he 
knew of the Turks, and of the diabolical plot which 


they had been so long forming against him*. Pinto, . 


when hearing of this conspiracy, was greatly 
alarmed; but quickly recovering his presence of 
mind, he called his monks around him, and having 
the garrison put under arms, the sailors in the gal- 
leys sent to their quarters, and strong patrols walk- 
ing the streets, he took the first important precau- 
tion for preventing a surprise from his enemies, by 
seizing all of their leaders. The Pashaand his Sec- 
retary were the first to be arrested and confined in 
different places. After them, the Albanian, Persian, 
the Turkish priest, and some eight or ten others, 
whom the Jew pointed out as dangerous people, 
were taken to prison and safely secured. Early 
in the morning of the 7th of June, all the pris- 
oners who had been apprehended, with the excep- 
tion of Mustapha and his Secretary, were taken 
before a proper tribunal, and being put to the tor- 
ture, boldly acknowledged their crimes. With 
this confession, their ill fortune was sealed. Be- 
fore the trials, which continued for nearly a month, 
had terminated, one hundred and twenty Osman- 
lees were lying under sentence of death; and which 
sad fate many of the most guilty were con- 
demned to meet in the most horrible shape. Some 
were hung on ret hot hooks, and left to perish in 
this lingering way; “some were broken on a 
wheel ;” while a few “ were torn to pieces by four 
galleys rowing different ways,” each as it sep- 
arated from the others, bringing off its quivering 


* Cohen was well repaid for his services on this occasion. 
Besides having a house given to him ready furnished, and 
a pension for life of two hundred dollars a year, he was al- 
lowed a free entrance to the palace, and a sum of money for 
his table, which would be sufficient to support two of the 
Knights. He was also received, with the whole of his 
family, into the bosom of the Catholic Church. After his 
death, a laudatory inscription to his memory was placed 
over the door-way of a public edifice in one of the princi- 
pal streets. Cohen’s descendants are at this day respec- 
table people, and enjoying a pension from the English Gov- 
ernment equal in amount to that which was given to their 
ancestors in the time of the Order. 
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limb.* Fortunate were those who died by the 
hands of the hangman, or were marched on the 
glacis of Florian to be shot by Pinto’s guard. 

For several days after the plot was discovered, 
the conspirators held the Pasha’s name “ sacred,” 
and would not expose him. But as the period 
drew near for their execution, the Albanian and a 
Turkish priest were the first to denounce him as 
the cause of all their misfortunes. The French 
minister, on hearing this accusation, immediately 
went to the Albergo de Vilhena, where the Pasha 
was confined, and told him what the Moslems had 
said. Adding also, that if their statement was true, 
he would no longer protect him. Mustapha, when 
hearing this accusation, not appearing at all alarm- 
ed, swore on the , as also by the beard of Ma- 
homet and the head of the Sultan, that he was 
wholly innocent of the crime of which his slaves 
had accused him, asking how it could be possi- 
ble for him “so much to disgrace his high birth 
and rank in life, as to be guilty of so foul and un- 
grateful a deed.” And he furthermore declared, 
on his honor, that towards the knights, who had 
always treated him so kindly, he only entertained 
sentiments of esteem and respect. All this was 
uttered by the perfidious Turk with such an air of 
dignity and truth, that Monsieur Bocage thought 
he was innocent, and offered him a seat in his car- 
riage, should he wish to visit Valetta, and persuade 
the monks of the different languages that he had 
been falsely accused.t Gladly would the Pasha 
have accepted this offer, had not the Maltese 
collected around the place of his confinement, and 
sworn, with the most horrible oaths, to murder him, 
should he appear in public, and bury his corse 
under the stones, which their wives and children 
had brought forthe purpose. Such a savage spirit 
was displayed by the islanders on this occasion, 
that the French Minister was compelled to send 





* Through the kindness of Dr. Vassallo, the Maltese libra- 
rian, we have been enabled to peruse a manuscript in which 
all the names of the unfortunate Moslems who perished on 
this untoward occasion, with the places of their birth, and 
their ages, were legally recorded. Many of the conspirators, 
just before their execution, became Christians ; but whether 
this change was made in sincerity and truth, or only with 
the expectation of saving themselves, no one cantell. The 
secret died with them. 


+ Of the Pasha’s guilt, there is not a doubt. If the Al- 
banian’s testimony was not to be credited, there were many 
other prisoners who were ready to come forward and be his 
accusers. His Secretary would have been the first, who 
held in his possession copies of letters, which he had sent 
by Mustapha’s order to the Beys of Tunis and Tripoli, 
and to the Dey of Algiers, wherein he stated, “ that if he 
had lost a galley he would conquer an Island.” And that 
in the place where he had been held as a prisoner, he hoped 
with the Sultan’s permission to remain asa ruler. Such 
assertions as these are too plain to be misunderstood ; and 
but for a sovereign’s interference, he would have been made 


for a body guard, as much for his own protection, 
as for that of the Moslem who was still under his 
charge. And when the soldiers made their ap- 
pearance, Mustapha was conducted to the fortress 
of St. Elmo, in which he was held under close 
arrest so long as he remained on the island. He 
at last only escaped with his life through the inter- 
cession of the King of France, who had asked of 
the Grand-Master, as a particular favor, that he 
might be spared, and allowed to return again to his 
Rhodian rule.* 
Hardly had the Maltese recovered from the alarm, 
caused by this high-handed conspiracy, before a 
horrible storm passed over the island, of the ef- 
fects of which, as stamped on the minds of the peo- 
ple, some years after its occurrence, an English 
writer has given us the following graphic descrip- 
tion. We quote it at length, showing, as it does, 
how ignorant and bigotted the Knights and their 
subjects were at so recent a date as 1760.¢ If Bry- 
done’s account is not greatly exaggerated, the monks 
were certainly a superstitious race, and a century 
or more behind the age in which they were living. 
“About three quarters of an hour after mid- 
night, (says this writer,) on the 29th of October, 
1757, there appeared to the Southwest of the 
city a great black cloud, which, as it approached, 
changed its volor, till at last it became like a flame 
of fire mixed with black smoke. A dreadful noise 
was heard on its approach, which alarmed the whole 
city. It passed over the port, and came first upon 


* Before bringing our sketch of this conspiracy to a 
close, we must say a word of the Albanian, whom we have 
so often had occasion to mention. Michele Acciard, who 
published an account of this “ congiura” at Naples, in 1751, 
and which he should have acknowledged, was wholly drawn 
from the manuscripts of the learned Maltese Canon Agius, 
states that this person’s name was Cara Meemet :—that in 
color he was a negro, and by birth a Moor. Acciard justi- 
fies this man’s treachery to Mustapha, and certainly, if his 
statement is correct, the Pasha, in being brought a prisoner 
to Malta, only got his deserts. Meemet, it appears, was a 
slave with Solyman, the Pasha’s father, who, on his de- 
cease in 1740, willed him his liberty. Mustapha, not con- 
forming to his father’s wishes, still held him in a cruel ser- 
vitude, which was to be as lasting as his life. This prompted 
him to seek his revenge, and in obtaining it, it was indi- 
rectly the cause of his death. Sutherland tells us that he 
met the mortal blow when it came, “ as the wolf does, with- 
out @ quiver or a groan.” 


+ While the Order of St. John ruled at Malta, the great 
body of the islanders were always passing their lives in a 
wretched state of ignorance. This was not caused so much 
by their priestly government, as it was by their own wish 
to remain so. Tradition tells us, that the Maltese mothers 
were afraid to educate their daughters, lest the amorous 
Knights should be too ready to make their acquaintance. 
No correspondence could be kept up when the young wo- 
men were unable either to read the notes which were sent 
them, or write an answer. Under such circumstances, no 
amours could be planned, as the young ladies were never 
permitted to appear in public, unless their mothers were 





to pay for his treachery by the loss of his head. 
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an English ship, which, in an instant, was torn to 
pieces, and nothing left but the hulk. The small 
boats and felouques that fell in its way, were all 
broken to pieces and sunk. The noise increased 
and became more frightful. A sentinel, terrified 
at its approach, ran into his box; both he and it 
were lifted up and carried into the sea, where he 
perished. Several houses were laid level with the 
ground, and it did not leave one steeple in its pas- 
sage. ‘The bells of some of them, together with 
the spires, were carried a considerable distance. 
The roofs of the churches were beat down and de- 
molished, which, if it had happened in the day 
time, must have had dreadful consequences, as every 
one immediately would have run to the churches. 

“It went off at the Northeastern point of the 
city, and demolishing the light-house, is said to 
have mounted up in the air with a frightful noise ; 
and passed over the sea to Sicily, where it tore up 
many trees, and did other damage, but nothing con- 
siderable, as its fury had been mostly spent upon 
Malta. Thenumberof killed and wounded amount- 
ed to nearly two hundred ; and the loss of shipping, 
houses, and churches, was very considerable. 

“ Several treatises have been written to account 
for this singular hurricane ; but I have found noth- 
ing at all satisfactory. The sentiments of the 
people are concise and positive. They declare 
with one voice, that it was a legion of devils let 
loose to punish them for their sins. There are a 
thousand people in Malta, who will take their oath 
that they saw them within the cloud, all as black as 
pitch, and breathing out fire and brimstone. They 
add, that if there had not been a few godly people 
among them, their whole city would have been in- 
volved in one universal destruction.” 

With this curious account of a Maltese storm, 
we shall bring our letter to its termination. When 
we next write, it will be to finish with Pinto’s reign, 
and enter upon that of his unfortunate successor, 
Zimenes de Texada, the last Knight but two who 
ever ruled over the Order. 


Malia, Oct. 4, 1845. 





“THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY.” 
BY A LADY. 


1 love to muse o’er Memory’s page, 

E’en though I trace each line with tears; 
Or smile, as it recalls the age 

Of happy childhood, void of cares. 


When hearts were blythesome, warm and true, 
Not sullied by a worldly feeling ; 





—— 4 


But pure as drops of morning dew, 
Over the violet’s blossom stealing. 


When Time stole by, with footsteps light, 
And scattered roses as he fled, 

So thornless, sweet, and heavenly bright! 
A radiance on Life’s path they shed. 


There are who'd taste of Lethe’s stream, 
Not so would J—I Jove the past! 

And grief or joy, be Memory’s theme, 
I'll woo her poesy to the last. 





WORTH VERSUS BEAUTY. 


BY NASUS. 


“ Beauty is but a vain, a fleeting good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly— 
A flower that dies when almost in the bud, 
A brittle glass, that breaketh presently.” 
Shakespeare. 


“ Watch thy young bosom and maiden eye, 
For the storm will come, and the flow’ret die.” 
Hogg. 


“ Draw the curtains, Janet, and let me feel once 
more, that there is some other world beyond the 
narrow limits of this dark chamber,” said the low, 
sad voice of a young lady reclining upon a sofa, 
whose whole appearance bespoke the languid fee- 
bleness of an invalid. Rich crimson cushions sup- 
ported her face, which was shrouded in a thick 
black crape veil, and her deep mournjng dress told 
that Death had blasted some flower of the heart. 

“Remove the drapery from the mirrors,” added 
she, slowly rising and folding upa letter which she 
had just read, “I must prepare to receive my 
father’s widow,”—(the word “‘ mother” had risen 
to her lips, but it was suddenly checked by a deep 
drawn sigh,)—“ she will be here to day, and do, 
Janet, open the rooms, and let every thing look a 
cheerful welcome upon her return.” 

When the lady’s trembling hand prepared to 
adjust or remove the gloomy veil from her face, 
Janet asked, in a soothing, but respectful tone, 

“‘ Shall I bring you the handsome new veil, sent 
by the milliner yesterday? It would be much more 
suitable for the parlor, than the one you have worn 
in your chamber such a long time.” 

As no answer escaped her mistress, Janet pre- 
sumed upon her acquiescence, and taking from her 
wardrobe a more delicate and richly figured veil, 
she gently prepared to remove the one concealing 
her face. Her movements aroused the lady, who, 
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with a slight shudder, quickly waved her hand, 
saying— 

“No, no, my kind nurse ; here, take both away. 
I will wear neither, and must endeavor to conquer 
this weakness at once—for it proceeds from a re- 
bellious, sinful pride and vanity.” 

Janet involuntarily shrunk from the uncovered 
face before her, and with an averted look of tender 
pity, silently received the veils. With the instinct 
of delicate sympathy, she refrained from any further 
expression or look, that might increase the evi- 
dent distress of her young mistress ; and after care- 
fully arranging the room, left her alone. 

The lady glanced hurriedly around her, and pla- 
cing her hand upon her throbbing heart, then trem- 
blingly approached a large mirror, whose polished 
surface brightly reflected the handsome furniture of 
the apartment. She paused before it, and with an 
eye fixed and motionless, gazed in horror upon the 
face it so truly presented. Her thin, cold hand 
wildly pushed back the clustering raven hair, and 
then the delicate finger as wildly traced the fright- 
ful sears and deep, dark seams, upon that once fair, 
but now disfigured brow. In the same despairing 
manner, it passed over the roughened cheek, where 
youth and beauty had so brightly gambolled in 
blushing freshness, and then it pressed convulsively 
those pale lips, once as rosy as the early morn, 
but now marred and drawn by the same destroying 
touch, that had so fearfully vanquished her beauty. 
The wrecked and wasted form bowed in all the 
utter prostration of inexpressible anguish. Deep 
and heavy groans escaped her, and as she stil! fear- 
fully gazed upon her changed face, not a tear glis- 
tened on eye or cheek; for hers was a grief that 
banished such soothing relief. At length she mur- 
mured, in a hollow tone, 

“ And is this the face, that has so often wooed 
the look of admiration? Is this the once proudly 
worshipped Laura Balfour? Gone—gone forever, 
thou too dearly prized, but ‘ fatal gift,,—for oh! 
Beauty, what art thou at best, but the garish, glit- 
tering vesture of poor, perishable clay! Although 
the fair outside is thus despoiled, still in many other 
diseases it might have pleased God to have afflicted 
me more grievously, for he has graciously left my 
mental energies unimpaired. Why did I ever taste 
the sweets of Happiness, but to feel the bitterness 
of a terrible reverse? For oh! what is the cold 
glitter of Wealth to me now, since it brings the 
sad lot of orphanage to one so young, so stricken- 
hearted.” 

Terrible indeed was the strife between the men- 
tal, moral and evil natures; but when the tone of 
despair was lost in that of humble earnestness, 
“ that in all the multipled shadows which then gath- 
ered around her, Heaven would grant her grace to 
quell her ungrateful murmors,” then did the holy 
light of truth and piety beam their sweet influence 
upon her wounded spirit. As the star of faith 
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shines clearest in the night of expiring nature, so 
will its rays light up the gloom of that mind, which, 
in the darkest hour of trial and temptation, anchors 
its allon Him, whose hand oft blesses, when with- 
holding blessings. Grief had touched, but not 
tainted the budding heart of Lavra Balfour, and 
hope blessed her with resignation, when it whis- 
pered of a glorious immortality. 

The bitter cup was passed ;—and when she again 
lifted her bowed head, the serenity of her counte- 
nance was only slightly shadowed by a subdued 
sadness. Without any manifestation of her former 
powerful agitation, she calmly smoothed the disor- 
dered hair in its usual rich braids, and turned away 
from the mirror, to look forth from an open window. 
When her eye rested upon the scene without, tears 
fell fast and thick upon her cheek, but they sprang 
not from the impulse of passionate despair or grief : 
they bubbled up from the fount of gratitude, and 
could not fail to bring a healing power. It was a 
beautiful morning. The atmosphere seemed to pos- 
sess an unusual transparency. Nature presented 
one wide Arcadia, and although it was an autumn’s 
sun, that was so joyously careering through the blue 
sky, still the winds seemed to bear all the incense 
of spring upon their hidden and mysterious pinions. 
The earth had a beauty in her eye, never before 
thought so glorious, and a serene, whispering in- 
fluence upon her mind. 

Still, despite of all her self-command, occasion- 
ally a truant thought seemed yet unsubdued within ; 
but feeling conscious that all our susceptibilities 
are easily trained, by circumstances, to receive good 
or evil impressions, she clung tenaciously to those 
which ever strengthened and refreshed her better 
nature. 

A loud peal of the door bell caused a deep flush 
to pass over her face, and when Janet announced 
the arrival of Mrs. Balfour, a painful emotion 
gave much hesitancy to her step, as she descended 
to the parlor ; but that too was conquered, and with 
her usual lofty mien and graceful ease, she ex- 
tended the hand of welcome to her visitor. Her 
speaking eye met that lady’s gaze with a sorrowful, 
but calm composure ; while astonishment, horror 
and pity, seemed to dispel the natural embarrass- 
ment of Mrs. Balfour, whose conscience had every 
reason to quail before the majesty of virtue. She 
shrank from the offered hand, and but for Laura’s 
gentle query respecting her health, she would prob- 
ably have fled from her presence, as from the pes- 
tilence whose ravages she then beheld. 

“T fear my appearance has greatly shocked you,” 
said Laura tremulously ; “ but I hope my misfor- 
tunes will not utterly deprive me of your affection 
and sympathy !” 

Mrs. Balfour shaded her face with her safely 
scented handkerchief, and throwing herself upon a 


fauteuil, gave vent toa sudden burst of feeling, while 


she declared herself a wronged and destitute widow, 
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too cruelly injured by her departed husband. Laura’s 
self-possession vanished for a moment; but when 
she again approached her, and in a voice of affec- 
tionate sympathy, spoke of their mutual loss, Mrs. 
Balfour repulsed her with vehement upbraidings. 

“Tt is in vain for you to offer me any consola- 
tion ; for you know I am literally turned from these 
doors. J, who have been reared in the lap of lux- 
ury and ease, to be now forced to be content with 
scarcely a bare support,—all, because I was pre- 
vented, by sickness, from attending your father 
when dying of that most horrid disease, the small- 
pox. Oh! how could he have been guilty of such 
cruel revenge, and thus have died with such en- 
mity in his heart towards his wife and child! 
What will become of my beautiful Juliet, so un- 
justly disinherited !” 

The stormy overflow of passion had prevented 
Laura from interposing one soothing word, or ex- 
planation; and ere she could command her own 
feelings for a reply, Mrs. Balfour continued, though 
in a somewhat softened tone— 

“You must admit, Laura, I have more than a 
just cause for my present distress,—and it is for 
you to repair the monstrous injury severely in- 
flicted upon us in your father's last will. I do not 
pretend to harbor or insinuate the least suspicion, 
that you could have influenced him in your own 
favor, thus to settle the whole of his fortune upon 
yourself,—only rendering me my lawful rights ;— 
but I must say, if you rigidly adhere to its fulfil- 
ment, you cannot expect me to regard you other 
than as the cause of my misfortune. You will 
likewise incur the same well merited scorn, and 
the deserved imputation of cold-hearted injustice, 
which the world now lavishes upon your father. 

The young girl’s eye quailed not before the proud 
look of scrutiny gleaming in the excited Mrs. Bal- 
four’s face ; nor did the slightest expression of her 
countenance bespeak one quiver of fear, or self- 
abasement. It was with conscious dignity, she 
firmly replied : 

“1 hardly think any one, knowing me, or who 
was with my father in his last moments, would 
dare impute to a deeply afflicted daughter, such 
secret influence and mercenary designs. I was 
equally surprised and grieved, when, in due time, 
I was informed of being my father’s sole heiress ; 
for the will was made in the presence of his physi- 
cian and minister, entirely unknown to my aunt, 
or myself. But fear not mother, (and the noble 
girl’s voice trembled, and her dark eye glistened, 
as she timidly approached the weeping widow.) 
never will J cause you to feel more keenly than 
you now do, its unexpected provisions. Although I 
am so rigidly restricted from conveying to you any 
legal right to the wealth, so unwisely left me, still 
we may share it together, and be as happy here, as 
in former, brighter days. Only respect the memory 
of him, who was ever kind anid indulgent ; let the 








past long years of your married life, plead for a 
forgiveness of the present injury, and cease to 
regard me the cause of what I so truly deplore.” 

Mrs. Balfour permitted Laura to press her hand, 
but she still forebore any advance or expression of 
reconciliation. Violent sobs continued to heave 
her bosom, and her whole manner betrayed a per- 
fect abandonment to uncontrollable sorrow. 

“It rests with you,” again spoke the generous 
girl, ‘to decide upon our future separation. This is 
still your home, where you will be regarded with 
the same respect as its mistress, if you will return 
and look upon me as your daughter. Nor shall 
Juliet ever feel that she has not an equal right to 
the wealth surrounding her. But if your wishes 
determine otherwise, I shall make immediate ar- 
rangements to leave this place, and reside with my 
aunt, Mrs. Merton.” 

Mrs. Balfour now became greatly composed. 
With a well feigned pathos of resignation, she gra- 
ciously returned the pressure of Laura’s hand, whilst 
she replied in an humble, appeased voice, 

“Oh no! it is not I, who desire a separation, 
for you know I have always loved you as a daugh- 
ter, (but for a few faithful memories, Laura would 
have had more belief in her truth,) but Juliet, my 
proud, high-minded darling, is so incensed at her 
father’s unnatural will, that I fear she will never 
consent to enter this house again. Her delicate 
sensibility will not brook dependence, and her noble 
spirit would not share what was so unjustly with- 
held from her. Poor thing, she bears the stroke 
worse than I do, although it overwhelmed me so 
terribly, I could not come to see you. I could not 
bear to look upon a home, that would so painfully 
remind me of departed love and joys.” 

“Oh! what a virtuous visor vice puts on ;” for 
tears of passion and disappointed pride stained the 
richly embroidered handkerchief of the disconsolate 
widow, far more than those of real affection, or 
penitent grief. 

“ Will Juliet refuse to return if I entreat it as 
an act of love, a favor that will confer happiness 
upon me?” asked Laura. ‘I will go to her, and 
urge every reason necessary, or that you may ad- 
vise. Is she not my nearest relative, one whom I 
have ever loved in spite of many changes, and with 
whom it would be my delight to share life’s every 
joy and comfort! What course shall I pursue, that 
would be effectual ?” 

It was evident from the expression of Mrs, Bal- 
four’s countenance, and from the lofty erection of 
her head, that she deemed her point gained ; that 
she thought the power was still hers, and that she 
saw her sceptre had not altogether departed. 

“‘] will return to my brother’s where I left Ju- 
liet.” replied she, condescendingly, “ and tell her 
your wishes ; but for fear of my failing to persuade 
her to comply with them, I think a letter, delicately 
couched, would be more effectual, and would very 
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naturally soothe her indignation, while it would 
mitigate her mortified pride. Your letter can fol- 
low me; and I do hope it may prove an able aux- 
iliary of consolation.” 

Laura readily assented, and Mrs. Balfour soon 
left her to follow her suggestion. The letter was 
written, fraught with expressions of tender affec- 
tion and entreaties for her return, and for their 
happy re-union. Every appeal that was delicate 
and generous was urged, and every inducement 
offered, which the self-willed Juliet could desire. 
She could not be otherwise than appeased ; for the 
warm tenor of that appeal seemed to place herself 
in the light of the justly offended, nay, outraged 
party, with whom rested the acceptance of any 
reparation or overture. Ina few days, the haughty, 
but still ungrateful Juliet, was reinstated in that 
home, the splendors of which she had forfeited by 
her unfilial selfishness, and sharing its countless 
luxuries with her whom she had so unfeelingly de- 
serted, in the hour of suffering and anticipated 
death. Again did the ambitious, but disappointed 
Mrs. Balfour resume her imperious sway over all 
in that mansion, although no longer acknowledged 
its loved or rightful mistress. Young as Juliet 
was,—at an age when the heart is, or ought to be, 
imbued with the spirit of love,—still self was so 
firmly enthroned therein, it failed not to overrule 
every better impulse. Mistaken indulgence had 
fostered and pampered the unhappy bias of her 
disposition, and, as is always the case, Mrs. Bal- 
four had often been made to feel 


“* How sharper than a serpent’s tongue it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 


We must retrace our steps a little, and explain, 
as briefly as possible, those circumstances, whose 
consequences so materially affect the personages 
of our story. 

Laura Balfour was not three years old, when 
her father married a second beautiful wife, the 
longings of whose ambitious spirit were solely 
centered in the brilliant realization of her hopes. 
Whether she felt any love for him whose fortune 
had thus exalted her, or whether she only regarded 
him as the medium to effect her projects of ambi- 
tion, was a matter of supreme indifference to one, 
who had ever needed the excitement and admira- 
tion of a crowd to give her animation, and who 
thought it a fruitless endeavor to render those 
around her happy. Her beauty had infatuated and 
blinded the usually unwavering judgment of Mr. 
Balfour, and a union, formed upon sach mutual 
unstable principles, could not fail to prove unhappy. 
In a short time, the spell was broken, and he felt 
more keenly the extent of his first loss, by the 
many unamiable developments in her whom he had 
fondly, but thoughtlessly, chosen to fill the dreary 


shades. She had a weak, but not exactly a corrupt 
heart; had kindness, but very little sensibility; 
was apparently benificent, but without one single 
charm of benevolence; and in no course of con- 
duct were those inconsistences displayed more, 
than in the treatment of her step-daughter. To- 
day, all attention and kindness; to-morrow, cold 
and harshly neglectful ; and when her own daughter, 
Juliet, began to bud into womanhood, her natural 
ambition dictated the most uncompromising tyranny 
towards one equally lovely, and whose supremacy 
in her father's affections was evident to all. Laura 
bore it with uncomplaining gentleness; for she 
knew his noble nature was too often pained by what 
he saw, and never would she add to those pangs, 
by revealing the many petty and unjust severities, 
to which she was continually subjected. In pro- 
portion to the disappointment of his love for his 
wife and second daughter, so was that increased 
which he lavishly bestowed upon Laura, who was 
the bright personation of her lovely mother, and 
in whose’ disposition were blended the happiest 
traits of his own high-souled character. She had 
jusi attained her nineteenth year, when Mr. Bal- 
four fell a victim to that most malignant scourge, 
the small pox. It was during his visits to some 
poor friend at the city hospital, that he took the 
disorder, which proved so violent, as to terminate 
fatally in less than a week. At the announcement 
of his situation, the panic-strack Mrs. Balfour im- 
mediately feigned sickness, as a plea for not at- 
tending her husband, and as soon as possible, rap- 
idly fled with her daughter into the country. 
Friend, neighbor and servants avoided the in- 
fectious house ;—all forsook the rich man in that 
fearful hour, save the affectionate Laura, and one 
faithful old domestic. No entreaty from the anx- 
ious, suffering father, could induce her to resign 
into hired hands the self-imposed duty of watching 
him. Filial love knew no suspension whilst she 
unremittingly ministered to his every want; and 
with a voice, soft as the last sigh of the summer's 
zephyr, gently soothed his every throe of agony. 
No idea of her own danger ever disturbed her anx- 
ious mind. She had no thought, no wish, beyond 
the recovery of one so tenderly loved; but all 
failed, and ere she became sensible of being a 
lonely orphan, the same dread foe laid prostrate 
the young, the beautiful Laura. 

Rocked in the cradle of youthful hopes, and }ull- 
ed with the music of youthful promises, at a period 
when the glad spirit generally bounds to the syren 
minstrelsy of pleasure, and expands beneath the 
radiant sun of a buoyant life, was she furced to 
feel that no eminence of station—no extraordinary 
talents—no beauty of person, and no wordly ac- 
complishment, can ever secure us from trials and 
sorrows. 





void within. Mrs. Balfour’s was a character diffi- 
cult to describe, as it consisted of demi-tints and 


Many were the exclamations of sympathy and 
pity bestowed upon one so terribly “ wedded to 
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calamity.” The loss of her beauty was regarded 
by the beautiful as almost worse than death, and few 
thought of the Aeart’s heavier affliction,—the loss 
of a revered father. 

** How lovely she looked at the last ball!” said a 
careless female critic, who could then venture to 
be generous, as each rumor proclaimed her case 
one of uncommon malignity; and, sighed a senti- 
mental admirer, “no more ‘ sonnets made to her 
angelic eyebrow.’ ” 

But what of poor Laura’s state of mind when 
thus so sorely stricken? Ah! she would have been 
less, or more than woman, not to have prized that 
beauty, which was so justly the admiration of all, 
as also not to have mourned deeply its total de- 
struction. Although vanity could hardly have been 
imputed to one so unselfish and pure minded,— 
still when she saw the power with which beauty 
invested its possessor, it was only natural that she 
should regurd it asa precious gift. Besides, there 
were other reasons more cogent, but scarcely ad- 
mitted to herself, which caused her to receive 
frequently with triumph the homage rendered her. 

For many long weeks was she confined to a bed 
of intense suffering ; but even when writhing in 
pain, and tortured by the continual irritation of 
fever, her subdued accents fell softly upon the ear, 
and not an expression of complaint or impatience 
was heard. For the first time, the sublime truths 


of the Bible were made clear to her comprehen- 
sion by the pious influence of her aunt, Mrs. Mer- 
ton; and to this may be attributed that heavenly 
resignation, which was thus humbly manifested, by 


one so gifted and flattered. In that * holy trea- 
sure,” she clearly saw that our portion in this life 
is represented as coming under the divine appoint- 
ment. The purposes of God must necessarily ex- 
tend to the bitter part of our portion, as well as to 
the sweet; and tribulations are things to which 
we are all said to be appointed. Nor is it a mere 
general determination: of all the ills that befel an 
afflicted Job, not one came unordained. From this 
fount of comfort and hope, Laura drew all her 
support, which proved more than a solace when 
friends had forsaken her, and the world seemed a 
dreary desert, upon whose joys and honors the fin- 
ger of God has written, in ineffaceable characters, 
** Vanity, all is vanity.” 

Two months glided by,—all danger had long 
passed, and Laura arose from her bed with a happily 
changed heart, though sadly altered person. Only 
a few had ventured to visit the house where the 
much dreaded disease had been so fatal, and, save 
Mrs. Merton, she dwelt alone in the splendid man- 
sion of her father. Mrs. Balfour and daughter 
had been absent the whole time, contenting their 
consciences with an occasional note of enquiry 
and condolence with Laura’s misfortune. They 
were hazarding a great deal to be thus considerate, 











but the servant was always strickly commanded not 
to pass the threshold, while he bore about him 
some amulet, and held to his nose a bottle of strong 
preventive odors. Jn process of time, Mr. Bal- 
four’s will was made known, and great was the 
consternation when his eldest daughter was pro- 
claimed his sole heiress. His principles were in- 
flexibly stern; nor did the agony of pain, or cer- 
tainty of death, cause one feeling of relenting soft- 
ness towards his wife and daughter at their selfish 
desertion. It was but just, thought he, that the 
‘* poisoned chalice” should be theirs, and she who 
had ever been his “ ministering angel,” should re- 
ceive the only reward, which, beside his blessing, 
he could bestow. Mrs. Balfour’s immediate and 
interested circle might have heaped censure upon 
the strange will; bat she erred greatly in attribu- 
ting such to the world, for all thought 


“The selfish heart deserved the pang it felt.” 


Laura’s generous nature could not rejoice that 
she had become so restricted an heiress; for she 
was rigidly forbidden to settle any portion upon 
the widow and daughter: all that she could do, 
was to share it with them, which we have seen she 
so readily and cheerfully offered. 

Only one small weakness possessed the mind of 
the gentle girl after her recovery,—it was the 
shrinking dread of beholding the ravages on her 
Beauty. The room which had at first been ne- 
cessarily darkened, was permitted to remain so, 
and the mirrors which the considerate Janet had 
shrouded, fearing the first shock upon her mistress, 
were suffered to remain so. Her sight was so 
fearfully endangered, that, for a long time, she was 
compelled to wear a thick shield, and when she 
recovered from her partial blindness, a mourning 
veil became its substitute. This was all natural, 
for she painfully remembered the mournful looks 
of pity bent upon her, and heard, with a sickening 
heart, the whisper of her physician: ‘ Oh that I 
could have preserved her beauty ; for never have 
I seen the impress of the fatal disease more shock- 
ingly left.” 

But time passed ; health returned ; and duty, as 
well as religion, demanded a victory over that weak 
apathy, which caused her to shrink from admitting 
the sunlight, and unveiling her face to its genial 
influence. We have already seen the result of the 
heavy effort, so closely twined are human frailties 
with even the most godlike qualities. We cannot 
entirely eradicate evil from our hearts; but we 
may check its growth—we may discourage it, and 
to a certain extent, suppress it. Laura was not 
perfect ;—perfection is not to be attained on earth. 
It is a beautiful scion of the unwithering tree of 
life, and flourishes no where but in celestial climes. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


———— “‘ Other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone is changed.” 


Byron. 





“ What would’st thou not have been, 
If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About thy thoughts, and counsels of thy heart ?” 


Shakespeare. 


The splendid steamer Neptune was majestically 
gliding into the noble harbor of New-York, when 
Alfred Norville stood anxiously upon the deck, with 
a bounding heart and dancing eye, to greet his na- 
tive city. Fancy roamed abroad in a thousand 
pleasing flights, whilst memory brought before him 
a bright panorama of those early days when he 
believed ** each wind, each star a friend.” Several 
past years had touched his brow with a deeper 
shade of thought, and the sun of distant climes had 
browned his cheek with a more manly beauty. Al- 
though the first fresh feelings of the heart had been 
somewhat jostled, and almost swallowed up in the 
whirlpool of worldly schemes and ambitious aspi- 
rations, still he ever clung, with a boyish eagerness, 
to the green time of his youth; and often, when 
treading the hallowed ground of storied lands, had 
he sighed, like Fergus MclIvor, to retrace the steps 
of his infancy, that his last lingering look might 
rest upon his native hills. 

Involuntarily he lifted his cap from his brow, that 
the refreshing wind might kiss his cheek more 
freely, and his eye roam widely o’er the cloudless 
expanse above him, whose noon-day brightness 
seemed to smile a welcome upon his return. Be- 
fore him lay the city basking in the sun, and stirred 
with the monotonous hum of bustling, busy exis- 
tence. Around, on either side the distant and up- 
risen landscape. 

When we gaze around a thriving metropolis, 
after along absence, the many chances and changes 
of Time strike us more forcibly, The impelling 
tide of human pursuit and enterprise conjures many 
visions of passion, ambition, and pride which we, in 
our own imaginations, attribute to the multitude, as 
they come and go, like a summer cloud. Youth, 
with its ardent kindling fancies—manhood, with 
its untiring, boundless yearnings—age, with its 
hoarded treasures and seared feelings, all, all seem 
to rush on to the desired goal, never heeding the 
fallacy of earthly expectations, the mutability of 
man, the narrow span of life, and, least of all, the 
absorbing ocean of death and of eternity. 

Quickly the vessel was moored to the crowded 
wharf, and as quickly did Alfred Norville’s eager foot 
press once more his own happy land, as he thought 


“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 





Throwing himself into a carriage, he was soon 
rapidly whirling along the busy streets to the City 
Hotel. He could not forbear peering rather greenly 
from the windows, hoping to recognize some famil- 
iar face, to receive some kind smile of welcome, 
and then, as if suddenly aware of his verdant ap- 
pearance, he drew in his head, blushing at his boy- 
ish eagerness, and smiling at the folly of imagining 
that Alfred Norville, after an absence of five years, 
would be thus recognized in the vast throng that daily 
arrives and passes through that city. But he had 
hardly time to indulge in many reflections upon the 
changes every where visible, when he found himself 
landed at his destination, and furiously beset by ob- 
sequious waiters and porters. In a few moments 
more he was comfortably ensconced in a comforta- 
ble apartment, where he gladly composed himself to 
shape his future arrangements. Having despatched 
his card, with a brief note, to an old friend, Edwin 
Clayton, and completed a few necessary prelimina- 
ries of unpacking, and the various et cetera attend- 
ing one’s: recent arrival, he again found himself 
enchained by “thought’s firm manacles,” which 
would certainly have proved too oppressive for his 
patience, had the thoughts not found some vent. 

“] wonder if Laura Balfour is as beautiful 
as ever! Ah! how well I remember her high, 
noble looking brow, over which the dark glossy 
hair clustered in unstudied gracefulness. How 
clearly it hore the impress of mind, and in the 
fathomless depths of her starry eye, could be 
distinctly traced the changes of joy, sadness, or sen- 
sibility. It is strange Ned has not written me for 
nearly a year, and then every line was fall of the 
surpassing beauty, the varied charms of his cousin 
Juliet. Bless me! where can the fellow be, that 
he is so tardy in greeting his old chum? I am ter- 
ribly impatient, and if he comes not soon, I’l] forego 
the ceremony of waiting for a first call.” 

As if about to fulfil his threat, Alfred quickly rose, 
and giving the bell several vehement pulls, was 
rapidly pacing the room, when the door was opened 
by the waiter, upon whom he was about to vent his 
disappointment, when his eye joyfully rested upon 
the anxiously expected Ned Clayton. Warm and 
happy was their meeting—for every association of 
youth and manhood connected them closely, and 
now, after a long separation, they were all most 
joyously revived—all too, by the eye speaking to 
eye, and heart answering to neart. There is cer- 
tainly no pleasure surpassing the first sweet mo- 
ments of re-union with those bound to us by the 
tie of tender love and congenial friendship. ‘They 
give us a prelibation of that infinite existence in a 
world, where there is no more parting, but an ever- 
lasting, blissful union. Ned's celerity of speech 
was by no means inconsiderable, but it had to be 
unusually quick in answering the many questions 
which Alfred’s Irish impetuosity piled one upon the 
other. 
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‘* How comes it, Ned, that your cousins, the 
Misses Balfour, are still in ‘maiden meditation 
fancy free?’ Have there been no worthy and brave 
knights couching a true lance for their brightest 
smile? Bless me! five years seem a long time for 
beauty to distil her virgin fragrance, and love's 
warm sigh to prove ineffectual.” 

* You forget that when you left home Laura had 
hardly ‘ come out ;’ fur womanhood’s sweet witche- 
ries had just begun to beam around her, and Juliet 
belonged to the class of ‘ bread and butter misses,’ 
for whom you are, no doubt, Byron-like enough, to 
have felt an aversion. The latter is now the Cleo- 
patra of fashion and beauty.” 

“Indeed! and this accounts for the many glow- 
ing effusions you have inflicted upon me, Mark 
Anthony-lke, with a pen plucked from Cupid's 
wing and dipped in the all-powerful elixir. Al- 
though Juliet was a school miss, still I well remem- 
ber she was 2 bud that promised to burst into a 
flower of transcendent loveliness; but methinks 
you were rather selfish and inconsiderate not to 
give me an occasional on-dit respecting her lovely 
sister, Laura. You were certainly very oblivious 
of my former worship at her shrine, although that 
most ‘ unspiritual god, circumstance,’ forbade my 
youthful idolatry, and withheld my blushing con- 
fessions.” 

The evident anxiety of Alfred’s countenance 
was ill-disguised, by the natural carelessness of his 
tone and manner. 

“| fear you did not receive my most important 
letter,” replied Ned sadly, * it was one that caused 
me no little pain to write. You are not aware of 
poor Laura’s misfortune t” 

“ What is it?” asked Alfred eagerly. “I know 
nothing more than that she lost her father two years 
ago.” 

* Ah!” said Ned, “ she is shockingly altered in 
person, for the same disease that deprived me of 
my guardian uncle, has swept ‘ the lines of beauty 
from her face.’ She was his sole attendant, and 
after his death, was confined for a long time to her 
room, a perfect martyr. When she appeared in 
her accustomed sphere, the world sighed over the 
wreck of that beauty, for which dear Laura was so 
eminently distinguished.” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Alfred, ‘‘ what a 
misfortune to one ‘so peerless, and created of every 
creature’s best!’ How did she bear the shock ?” 

* Like an angel, because she is indeed possessed 
of every internal grace. Her face is dreadfully 
marred, but her heart is still the home of every 
generous emotion, whose genial warmth sheds its 
influence on all around her.” 

“ Where were Mrs. Balfour and Juliet? Surely 
they did not desert a husband and father at such an 
awful time t” 

“| was in the South,” answered Ned, “and of 
course can not give you the particulars, for I did 





not return until nearly a year afterwards. All I 
know is, that my aunt was herself sick, and was 
immediately removed into the country, whither Ju- 
liet necessarily attended her. I fear some unhappy 
impression was made upon my uncle’s mind by their 
absence, for his will was made unreservedly in 
Laura’s favor. I always thought he was unhap- 
pily matched, but still it seems strange and unnatu- 
ral, that he should have thus cut off his second 
daughter.” 

*‘]t is indeed,” said Alfred, “but you know he 
was a man of strong prejudices, and in many res- 
pects held singular opinions. I am glad to hear it 
was not from wilful neglect or selfish fear that Mrs. 
Balfour and Juliet left him. I verily believe I never 
could have tolerated the sight of either, though so 
beautiful, had they deserted him from such feelings. 
Heartlessness in the hour of suffering and affliction, 
is too hideous in woman! I imagine her trans- 
formed into an earthly demon, for oh! who would 
resign his belief in her angelic nature, when min- 
istering to the anguished ! It would rob life of every 
charm, and cause the heart to become the charnel 
house of hopes bright and joyous, instead of a tem- 
ple of lofiy thoughts and self-sacrificing devotion.” 

“T hope then,” added Ned, smiling, “you have 
recovered from your youthful blindness, in bending 
the knee of homage only at Beaaty’s shrine? If so, 
I congratulate you upon the return of Reason,— 
and that time has at last tempered, or cured your 
folly.” 

“T can’t admit such a reformation, beauty yet 
‘draws me with a single hair ;’ but fortunately, I 
still possess the faculty of ‘moving the toy shop 
of my heart,’ and consequently own but few scars. 
I agree with that wisest, because most candid of 
women, Madame De Stael, who says, ‘ the loss of 
a woman’s beauty, is the forfeit of her throne and 
sceptre of power.’ ” 

But it was evident that Alfred’s usual hilarity 
had received a sensible check, and the conversa- 
tion, which had begun so gaily, gradually assumed a 
graver tone. Twilight was drawing on,—the last 
faint crimson had faded from the borders of a few 
gorgeous clouds in the western horizon, and the fair 
face of the moon smiled above, ere the friends sepa- 
rated. Alfred readily promised to accompany Ned 
on the morrow in a visiting tour, and bidding him 
prepare for a most fatal surrender to the charms of 
his fair cousin Juliet, Ned left him to seek that re- 
pose, of the want of which excitement so soon 
makes us sensible. But for hours he reclined upon 
the luxurious couch in musing listlessness, while 
the now bitter stream of recollection flowed on, 
each memento of the past adding a new drop to its 
vast current. 

The strongest minds have some vulnerable point. 
Many, Achilles-like, have found themselves wound- 
ed in that part they least thought worth guarding, 
and one master passion of excessive devotion is 
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ever apt to “swallow up the rest.” Alfred Nor- 
ville’s weak point was a blind adulation of beauty, 
sometimes to the exclusion of mental and moral, 
though he would not admit it, until the rapturous 
spell was broken by reason or some uncontrollable 
circumstance. When such exists alone in the mind, 
it is rarely that it is capable of the purest and deepest 
emotion of love ; for, like the vine, love is progres- 
sive, and must have something more than frail beauty, 
around which its tendrils can twine, to sustain it 
in its upward course, and enable it to keep clear of 
the stains and pollutions of earth. Thus was it 
with Alfred Norville,—his admiration was always 
too inordinate, and consequently his love was an 
ephemeral passion. Like a bubble, it danced for a 
brief time, reflecting the gaudy colors of nature, and 
then vanished into thin air. 

Laura Balfour’s beauty had perhaps made a 
deeper impression upon his heart than that of any 
of the numerous fair he was wont to apostrophize, 
and often, during his absence, had he thought of 
the fair young girl from whom he had parted so 
sadly, until at last he imagined his too roving af- 
fections were securely ensnared. But alas! the 
sweet delirium was now past away; the “ electric 
chain” was broken, and Laura was only regarded 
as the shattered idol of his boyhood's fancy. Who 
now would be the star of his maturer love? and 
then a few beguiling phantasies of Hope lit up the 
gay, but uncertain future, while the beautiful Juliet 


was blended with his thoughts. 
x 


* * * 


“ Juliet, what a charming badget of news I have 
for you,—all about the ball, and an important arri- 
val,” said Ned Clayton, as he entered Mrs. Bal- 
four’s parlor. ‘“ Can you guess who has just re- 
turned from foreign lands?” added he, approaching 
his abstracted cousin. 

The profile of the young girl presented an out- 
line the most delicate; on her cheek mantled the 
rich color of health, whose animated glow gave an 
added brilliancy to her large, melting hazle eyes. 
Her brow was not exactly a pencilled arch, nor 
was it remarkably high, but its extremely feminine 
contour and smooth fairness, were perhaps more 
pleasing. Over the smali tapering fingers that 
supported her glowing cheek, fell the glossy drapery 
of luxuriant ringlets, a few shades lighter than the 
soft auburn, assimilating to that which poets and 
painters love to give our beauteous mother Eve. 

But Ned was forced to repeat his question ere 
the absorbed beauty seemed aware of his presence. 
A deeper color flushed her cheek as she lifted her 
head, while scorn and vexation increased the light 
of her eye, when she pettishly replied : 

“ Pray how should I know? nor am I yankee 
enough to guess the important person. I don't 
care, and can assure you | would not take the trou- 
ble of even wondering who it is.” 

The full Haidee-like lip curled with disdain, as 





she impatiently pushed the rich ottoman, whose 
velvet tuft had nestled the prettiest little foot, ‘Ti- 
tania herself would have felt proud to own, and 
bending one of her most imperious looks upon Ned, 
she added, ‘‘ You know I will not guess, so tell me 
about the ball at once: 1 am already vexed to death 
by other disagreeable things.” 

“Really your tone is quite a-la-Victoria. I judged 
something had ruffled you from that unnatural, 
though not unusual frown. What is the matter 
coz? ‘A woman moved is like a fountain troubled,’ 
now, I like not such in thy bright face.” 

“You are certainly very explicit in answering 
my question, and since I am to be gratified only by 
making you my father confessor, I beg you will 
annoy me no longer by your vexatious raillery. 
Laura, whose patience you never tire, is in the 
next parlor, I prefer being alone at present.” 

“No, no! my queenly fair, 1 can't consent to 
that terrible banishment ; one would think you had 
lived in the iron age, thus to delight in such cruel 
ostracism. . If the recently arrived stranger had 
not burdened me with so many gallant messages 
and promises of calling on you to-morrow, I don’t 
know that | should have cared to excite your cu- 
riosity. Now say, don’t you want to know his 
magic name ?” 

Ned looked into her face with a most provoking, 
knowing smile ;—a kiss on the white hand, that 
was immediately raised to punish his audacity, 
somewhat subdued the irritated beauty, who con- 
descended to smile, and then was observed the pe- 
culiar brightness of her bewitching beauty—for 
there was a dimpled fascination about her mouth, 
which was perfectly irresistible. 

“You are flatteringly facetious, but if you are 
disposed to prolong the quiz, for once I'll cry your 
mercy. I told you I was already vexed, for the 
lazy milliner has not finished my scarf, which I 
positively ordered in time for the theatre te night. 
So now tell me about the ball, and every thing 
else.” 

“And pray, why in mercy’s name should the all 
potent Juliet Balfour, the ‘cynosure of all eyes,’ 
the Queen of Venus’ realm, thus indent her brow, 
pout her lip, and talk of vexation, or any other 
earthly ill? Preposterous notion! I would as soon 
think the goddess herself felt one trouble when she 
was wafted in her pearly couch, by the gentle 
zephyrs, over the smooth waters of the sea, from 
whose limpid bosom she so brightly sprang: Con- 
fess yourself convinced coz for once, and be gra- 
ciously amiable even for a short while.” 

But Ned’s gallant simile did not contain the de- 
sired answer, and again the spoiled beauty more 
haughtily demanded the name of the stranger. 

** Well, well, since it will not do for both of us 
to be obstinate or testy, and thus render our téte-a- 
téte discordant, | will tell you the much talked of 
ball is to be next week, and Mr. Alfred Norville has 
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just returned from Europe, with a ‘head crammed 
full of foreign observations,’ and a heart as soft as 
wax before the fire of Beauty. I have just parted 
from him, after a whole afternoon’s interesting 
gossip.” 

“Oh! is it possible?” exclaimed the now grati- 
fied Juliet; ‘‘ [ am really delighted, and he is just 
in time for the ball. I remember he was very 
handsome, and better still, he is rich, is he not, 
Ned ?” 

“Tis even so, he is the happy possessor of 
much almighty chink, besides other irresistible at- 
tractions.” 

Ned could not repress the rising sigh, nor ban- 
ish that green-eyed monster, who would, in spite 
of all his innate nobility, color his own sight, and 
now especially, when he looked upon the glow- 
ing face of his cousin, he felt many twinges of the 
said monster that other than himself had excited 
so much lovely animation. Not a shade of vexa- 
tion or displeasure contracted her countenance, 
and turning to Laura, who just then entered the 
room, she joyfully exclaimed : 

“Oh! Laura, I have quite a gem of news for 
you. Alfred Norville arrived to day; by the way, 
I believe, he was an old admirer of yours, but you 
must make up your mind to resign him to me, for 
I'll wear him in my ‘ heart of hearts’ before many 
new moons.” 

Laura, in the mean time, had quietly been engaged 
looking for some book upon a table, and Juliet, sur- 
prised at receiving no reply, impatiently said : 

“What a cold-hearted girl you must be, not to 
express one word of pleasure at the return of an 
old friend. I hope, (and there was much irony in 
Juliet’s tone,) there are no remorseful memories 
connected with the name of an old admirer.” 

She heeded not the exceeding paleness of Laura’s 
cheek, nor did she dream that Alfred Norville’s 
was indeed a name that carried a gush of feeling 
to that heart, which had more than once fluttered 
at another’s voice, and still owned the magic of 
love’s softest tone. 

Laura’s calmness startled even her own hearing, 
when she quietly answered : 

“ However gratified I might be at the safe re- 
turn of a friend, after so long an absence, still I am 
candid enough to admit there would be much pain, 
thongh no remorse, mixed with the pleasure of 
meeting him. Could I feel otherwise when so many 
changes .”’ Laura turned aside, and hastily 
brushing away a rebel tear, left the sentence un- 
finished. 

“ What a flutter of anxiety I will be in abont 
my ball dress !” exclaimed Juliet, without seeming 
to notice or sympathize with her sister’s emotion. 
Had she been less selfish, the very expression of 
that patient, sad face, would have quelled the many 
vain thoughts or wishes within her bosom, and con- 
science, if not sympathy, would have absorbed all 











anxiety about trifles. But the energies of Juliet 
Balfour’s soul, mind and body, were ever engrossed 
in the hope of obtaining some novel gratification 
for each succeeding day: the happiness, comfort, 
or pleasure of any other being, never intruded on 
the thoughts of one, whose world within was 
bounded by the horizon of selfishness, and whose 
own interest guided her every will and impulse. 

“Laura,” said she, after a few moments of si- 
lence, ‘I think you might yield to a little pliancy 
of pious squeamishness, and accompany me to the 
ball. It would not offend your saintly sight to 
merely look upon a dance or waltz. You know 
mama thinks me too young to go so often alone to 
such places.” 

“ No, Juliet,” replied Laura, very gently, “I 
could not bear the curious gaze of curious eyes ; 
and balls were always uncongenial to my taste. I 
am afraid I do not need any additional pliancy ; 
for tenderness of conscience is a moral elevation, 
from which it seems so many easily fall, that we 
should seek more to ascend, since every thing as- 
sists us in descending it.” 

“ Pshaw! I do cordially dislike to see young 
ladies so severe in the majesty of virtue! I never 
could tolerate those persons who set themselves ap 
for a perfect character. 1 don’t believe in terres- 
trial angels, if what is called piety invests them 
with angelic attributes. You actually never seem 
to have a thought or wish beyond your class of 
charity scholars ; into whose thick, uncombed heads, 
you daily and unweariedly beat the terrible A, B, 
and C. Asto myself, you hardly ever comply with 
the most simple request I make.” 

“ You don’t think so in earnest, dear Juliet; for 
I never refuse, unless it is a wish that compromi- 
ses some principle, or that is beyond my reasona- 
ble compliance.” 

“ Your refusal to accompany me to the ball is 
dictated more by pride, than any thing else,” re- 
torted the now angry beauty; “the contrast be- 
tween us would be too striking ; but then you pos- 
sess more shining attractions,—and 


‘Mammon wins his way, 
Where seraphs might despair.’” 


Ned Clayton had been busy with the contents 
of a newspaper during the past conversation ; but 
the unkind remark of Juliet caused him to throw 
it down, while he said, warningly, 

“ Have acare, my cousin! If you wish to chain 
Norville to your triumphant car, a faithful slave, 
you must ‘ give your thoughts a tongue less keen,’ 
and school your countenance with a little more pru- 
dence. He invests you women with so much ideal 
purity and angelic loveliness, that, like the idea, 
the investure often proves too delicate for the de- 
velopments of nature, and an intimate intercourse. 
Heaven defend him from such as I daily behold !” 

The beauty became incensed beyond restraint. 
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“ Really,” replied she, with flashing eye, “ your 
strictures and gratuitous advice, are by no means 
appreciated. I ought to consider myself quite 
blessed in the Mentor line, when I listen to them, 
along with Laura’s homily on conscience, &c. 
Notwithstanding which, I shall shape my own 
course, and win Alfred Norville at all hazards; 
nor shall it be from any of your precautions, that I 
will ere long cause him to own my ‘ word the gos- 
pel, and my will the law.’ I know his weak point 
too well, for you have often lamented over it in my 
presence.’’ 

“ Beware, that you do not over-estimate your 
security,” replied Ned, gravely shaking his head. 
“ Vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself, and Beauty’s 
sparks do not always succeed in lighting up a 


match. I may safely say to you, as Laertes did to 
Ophelia : 


‘ Be wary, the best safety lies in fear.’”’ 


* Love is out of the question with a young lady, 
when she merely plans the conquest of a heart,” 
said Juliet, haughtily, “ and therefore your echo of 
Laertes’ caution is entirely mal appropos. There 
is no similarity between the love-sick Ophelia, and 
the unconquerable Juliet Balfour, who owns a spirit 
rather more exalted, and does not meekly promise, 
as she did, that she will 


‘ The effect of that good lesson keep, 
A watchword to my heart.’” 


Ned lifted his hand, exclaiming, “ Oh! the de- 
signs—the cold calculations of a belle! what can 
overreach them! A belle is a dona fide female 
general: she combines the ambition with the skill 
and tact of a Cesar and Buonaparte ;—that very 
same ambition to make subjects slaves; and then 
their means are the same—stratagem and artil- 
lery :—Poor Norville will certainly be vanquished. 
I'll prepare his epitaph at once ;—do you think it 
doubtful, Laura ?” 

“ Well, I cannot ‘chop logic’ with you on the 
subject of a belle’s machinations,” answered Laura, 
smiling ; “ but as I well remember Mr. Norville’s 
passionate admiration of beauty, I think it more 
than probable Juliet’s prophecy will be triumphant- 
ly fulfilled.” 

A half audible sigh followed her reply, but it 
was too faint to be observed, even by Ned, and the 
conversation soon changed. Before they separa- 
ted for the night, many angry retorts were elicited 
from the irritable, imperious Juliet, by Ned’s con- 
stant contradiction, presumptuous advice, and ban- 
tering flattery. When he uttered his good night, 
he added the bold injunction, that she must “ ma- 
ture her plans well, and adjust carefully her whole 
armor,” for the mighty victory on the morrow. 
“Oh! Norville, how I commiserate you. ‘ Alas! 
poor Yorick.’” 


Vout. XII—19 





Juliet’s proud look of conscious power, and the 
smile of complacency which dwelt upon her lip, 
plainly bespoke her entire self security. Ned’s 
compliments, though apparently bestowed in bad- 
inage, never failed to win from her an angry retort, 
which he often incurred by many a too true re- 
mark. Filattery, however mixed, or adulterated, 
is always soothing to the ear of Vanity,—it seemed 
like the music of the spheres to that of Juliet 
Balfour. 


[ To be Concluded.) 





MANITOULINE, 
THE INDIAN ISLAND OF SOULS. 


BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Mid far and unexplored recesses, 
Where mighty Huron doth unfold 
Her bosom, dark with shadowy tresses 
Of mighty pines and cedars old ; 
Except the wildwood’s aerial noises, 
Where rang no sound along its shore, 
But winds of heaven and thunder voices, 
And storm-rocked forests’ echoing roar, 


And softer sounds !—on eves of summer, 
Of wavelets amid water flowers, 
With ripplings soft, to folded slumber 
That sang them in dim moonlit bowers. 
There, ’mid the mystic calms pervading 
The splendor of their shadowy piles, 
Like some hushed shore of dreams outspreading, 
They dwelt of yore, the spirit isles ! 


And often ’mid the golden shiver 
Of dying beams when day was o’er, 
They saw amid the green trees, quiver 
Bright shapes along the emerald shore : 
Bright shapes, majestic shapes, unwearing 
*Mid calmness of each glorious brow, 
That wistful look of mortal staring 
For something never found below. - 


They are the hunter lords once roaming 
Thro’ fields of chase from Nootka’s snows, 
To dark Arkansas’ torrid foaming, 
That find their place of last repose. 
There, amid sunshine soft as starlight, 
Fanned by bright spirit birds with gleams 
Of wings at sunshine fountains far lit, 
They pass the hours in glorious dreams. 
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Oft mid their golden vapor gleaming, 
These shores would meet the wanderer’s sight, 
Upon the far horizon beaming, 
Like cloudland isles ’mid seas of light ; 
And over Huron’s blue expansions, 
In light canoe with oar and spar, 
He’d strive to win their magic mansions, 
And strive—but they were ever far! 


But from beyond the deep alighting, 
Was heard a rush of alien Life ; 
All mystic silences affrighting 
With sounds that told of change and strife ; 
And the eternal forest crashing 
Before its path, and binding thongs 
Upon the rivers’ lordly dashing,— 
And taming all their grand old songs. 


And every dim, religious arbor, 

Beneath mysterious shadows, where 
Her secret shrines doth Nature harbor, 

Unto the winds of heaven laying bare ; 
And secret, solitary places 

Of river-heads, where aye of old 
Sweet murmurings, unto echo spaces 

The mysteries of their founts have told ; 


The genii of the woods affrighting, 


And violet spirits from their cells— 
Sweet dwellers where they staid delighting 
The gloom of old romantic dells ! 
Wo! for the Isles of Souls, with fading 
Of all th’ enchanted world’s display ! 
What place have they ’mid all pervading 
Beauty and glory passed away ? 


The Isles are dim and disenchanted, 
And now deserted rocks are piled, 
Where late on Huron’s waters haunted, 
Their bowers of beauty fadeless smiled ! 
And they, the bright majestic shadows ! 
The home “ beyond the earth and sea,” 
They’ve sought, ’mid some far Halcyon meadows, 
Where change nor aliens ever be ! 


Oh! new and strange Civilization, 
With tales of wonder that the Past 
Defraud of magic !—thine elation 
In fruits of knowledge won at last! 
From trouble gracious to relieve us,— 
With much subservience to all schemes 
Of woe or joy,—what can’st thou give us 
For loss of these old faded dreams ! 


Pittsburgh, December. 





THE FLORIDA REEF 
AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Through the Gulf of Florida sails the com- 
merce of the Mississippi Valley and the Mexican 
Gulf, destined, at no very distant period, to exceed 
in value that of any other sea. The building up and 
support, on a rocky islet, of a town numbering fif- 
teen hundred inhabitants, with the property saved 
from the portion strewed by the winds and the 
waves upon the Florida Reef, evidences both the 
extent it has already attained, and the perilous navi- 
gation through which it is compelled to pass. 
Trusting that a sketch of the past history and pres- 
ent mode of carrying on the anomalous business of 
wrecking, which has grown out of this commerce, 
will not prove wholly devoid of interest to the 
readers of the Messenger, I submit the following, 
founded on information collected at Key West du- 
ring a residence of two winters, a part of which 
was passed in cruising on the Reef. 

The Florida Reef begins at Cape Florida on 
the Atlantic coast, in latitude 25° 35’ and ex- 
tends southwestwardly in an are of a circle, nearly 
two hundred miles; its width varies at different 
points ; it is of all depths between eight fathoms 
and a few inches ; soundings along its outer edge 
are generally one hundred fathoms; at some points, 
it runs within three miles of the chain of islands 
which lies parallel to it, and at others it is seven or 
eight distant from them ; at irregular distances, it is 
broken by deep channels of different widths, through 
some of which the tide rushes with great velocity ; 
and along its entire length are scattered, at une- 
qual intervals, patches of coral rocks, and small 
islets rising just above the surface of the water. 
North of the west end lie extensive and danger- 
ous quicksands. The Tortugas Keys, situated in 
latitude 24° 32’, about ninety miles west of Cape 
Sable, and one hundred north-west from Havana, 
stand upon another reef of about fifteen miles in 
extent, which forms the western extremity of the 
Florida Reefs. When toall these sources of dan- 
ger are added the great effects of gales of wind 
upon the Gulf Stream,—which, striking the western- 
most Reef, flows along the entire chain,—and the 
narrow passage through which the mariner always 
prefers, and, at certain seasons of the year, is forced 
to find his way into and out of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, on account of the violent winds which beset 
the other passes to the Atlantic, the reader will be 
able to form some idea of the perils of the Florida 
coast. Commerce is indebted for this channel to 
the romantic expedition of Ponce de Leon, in 1512, 
in search of the fountain of youth; he explored 
the coast from the latitude of St. Augustine to the 
Tortugas group. The fearlessness with which he 
steered his clumsy caravels amidst its sunken shoals, 
fierce currents and unknown reefs, braving dangers, 
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which, with the experience of three hundred years 
of navigation, and all the aid of modern science, 
still prove fatal to many a gallant bark, furnishes 
an illustration of the intrepidity which character- 
ized the career of Spanish discovery and conquest 
in the new world. 

Of the treatment experienced by shipwrecked 
mariners, for most of the time previous to the pur- 
chase of Florida by the United States, but little is 
known with certainty. From the cruelties inflicted 
upon the Indians by the Spaniards, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the savages avenged their 
wrongs upon the unhappy wretches thrown within 
their reach. The name of Matanza, or slaughter 
island, borne by a small Key, records the melan- 
choly fate of the crew of a French ship wrecked 
upon it, who, to the number of three hundred men, 
were all murdered on the spot by the Coloosas. 
The piratical vessels, equipped on the banks of the 
“ River of May” by the French, and the tragic 
scenes attending the founding of St. Augustine, 
did not promise a more humane reception to the 
shipwrecked, from the men of their own race. Du- 
ring much of this period, commerce suffered more 
in these seas from the contests of those by whom 
it was carried on, than from the elements, or the 
rocks. The jealous colonial policy of Spain “ac- 
counted all other nations for pirates, rovers, and 
thieves, which visited any heathen coast, that they 
had sailed by or looked on.” This monopolizing 
system excited the hostility of the other maritime 
nations of Europe. With the knowledge and en- 
couragement of their own government, “ bands of 
daring English haunted the Gulf of Mexico and 
the West Indian seas, who, under the equivocal 
denominations of free traders and free booters, set 
the commercial prohibitions of the Spaniards at 
defiance, plundered their ships, and pillaged the 
towns on their coasts.” The French participated 
in this commercial warfare, and after the revolt of 
the Netherlands, the Dutch made a formidable ad- 
dition to these irregular enemies of Spain. 

When the Spanish colonies at length revolted 
from the Mother Country, the Gulf was again fill- 
ed with pirates, who, under the protection of com- 
missions as privateers, preyed upon the vessels of 
every nation, trading there. The many retired 
places afforded by the Florida Keys for retreat, and 
the security from pursuit in the intricate and dan- 
gerous navigation, caused them to be much fre- 
quented, both by the “ buccaneer” and the pirate. 
Key West was a favorite haunt, on account of the 
facility with which the coast of Cuba, lying only 
seventy miles distant, could be reached, and the 
excellence of the harbor, which can be entered 
from various points of the compass. Striking as 
are the contrasts every where presented by the won- 
derful history of our new country, there cannot be 


the “ Quiet Island” described in Dana’s “* Bucca- 
neer.” There 


“‘Flapped in the hay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 

«= Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men : 
Pirate and wrecker, kept their revels then.” 


Where now 


“ From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful far and wide.” 


There are some traditions of the exploits of these 
marauders, current among the old inhabitants of 
the Reef, but these do not much differ from the or- 
dinary narratives of piracy. A novel punishment, 
suggested by the nature of their haunts, sometimes 
practised by them, is, perhaps, worthy of mention. 
The case of which it is related, was the killing a 
comrade in a fit of passion; the offender was strip- 
ped naked, bound to a tree, and thus exposed for 
twenty-four hours to the attacks of the mosquitoes. 
If those insects were as abundant and as hungry as 
are their descendants, the punishment must, in se- 
verity, have at least equalled the tortures once in- 
flicted upon criminals before execution. 

But the stories which excite the deepest interest 
among the wreckers, are those told of buried trea- 
sures. These enable them to indulge fancies of 
some day stumbling upon crocks of gold and bars 
of silver. The following facts seem to give some- 
thing of substance to these golden dreams. Seve- 
ral years since a storm washed away a part of Gar- 
den Key, and exposed between two and three 
thousand dollars, blackened by age and contact with 
the salt soil. Five orsix years ago an aged Span- 
iard came to Key West, who engaged in no busi- 
ness, but was observed to pass much of his time 
in loitering about a particular part of the island. 
After a year spent in this manner he sickened and 
died. Before his death, he disclosed the object of 
his visit to the person with whom he lodged. He 
supposed himself to be the sole survivor of the 
crew of a piratical vessel, which once deposited 
one hundred and ninety thousand dollars on the 
island: driven by poverty he had ventured over 
from Cuba, to find and appropriate the long buried 
treasure ; but time, the winds and the waves, had 
so changed all the land-marks, that he could never 
discover the place of deposit. Soon after his 
death, another Spaniard, of apparently about the 
same age, appeared on the island, and- passed his 
time in a similar manner. He too died, and on 
his death bed made the same statement as his pre- 
decessor, only differing from him in the amount of 
the treasure, which had likewise eluded his grasp. 
Diligent search was made by others; the magic 
powers of the “divining rod” and “ witch hazel” 
were called into requisition, but all in vain; the 





a greater than that between the Key West of those 
days and of our own. The change is like that of 


sand refused to give up its trust: and it will proba- 
bly retain it until forced to yield to the potent wand 
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of some future ** Dousterswivel,” or the time shall 
arrive fur its exploration, by the sharp-sighted 
agent of some chartered company of Yankee trea- 
sure hunters. 

When we came into possession of Florida, the 
Reef was occupied by the British wreckers from 
the Bahamas. It is not now known when they 
first began cruizing there. In 1715 a Spanish fleet, 
of fourteen sail of galleons, on their return from 
Mexico through the Gulf of Florida, ran foul of 
the Reef near Carysford, and every ship but one 
was destroyed, and an immense treasure lost. The 
Spaniards, some time afterwards, fitted out a com- 
pany of wreckers and divers, and sent them to at- 
tempt a recovery of the specie and the bullion that 
was on board the galleons; they were very suc- 
cessful, and raised a large quantity of the treasure. 
The English in Jamaica, learning how the Span- 
iards were employed, notwithstanding it was a 
time of peace, and a treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation existed between the two nations, fitted out 
two ships and four sloops, which sailed to the Keys, 
landed three hundred men, who attacked and put to 
flight the Spanish guard of sixty men, and seized 
three hundred and fifty thousand pieces of eight, 
with which they returned in triumph. This great 
success in wrecking may have induced the English 
to prosecute the business from that time, but it is 
more probable that they established themselves 
during the twenty years that their government 
owned the Floridas, and held on notwithstanding 
the recession to Spain,—long possession having led 
the wreckers to regard themselves as owning a 
right in the “ wrecking ground,” independent of 
any change of government. Be this as it may, we 
found the Reef engrossed by them, and the business 
reduced to a “perfect system.” The profits were 
large ; two and three thousand dollars were often 
paid for piloting vessels through the Reefs; the du- 
ties alone prodaced an annual revenue of £15,000 
sterling to the British Government; and after the 
great accession to the Gulf trade, immediately on 
the close of the last war, from the exportation of 
cotton, the town of Nassau, with its five thousand 
inhabitants, was mainly supported by the wreckers. 

lt is charged, that a much higher rate of salvage 
is paid British wreckers, at the present time, than 
is awarded to our own, and that they seldom use 
any exertions to save the vessel, as this unfaithful- 
ness does not lessen, or endanger, their reward. 
One ease has come to my knowledge, where two 
vessels were wrecked about the same time, and 
under similar circumstances,—the one on the Flori- 
da, and the other on the Bahama Reef, and the sal- 
vage awarded at Nassau was twenty-five per cent 
higher than that paid at Key West. A friend, 
who was compelled to make an unwilling visit to 
her Majesty’s dominions, in the unfortunate vessel, 
complained much of the backwardness and inso- 
lence of the negro wreckers, and stated, that among 








other like “‘ meritorious acts of assistance,” they 
“ relieved” a case of hats of its contents, and for 
“the security of the property,” “ ensconced their 
woolly pates in the beavers :” an interference with 
the cargo, which, had it occurred on this side, would 
have been severely punished by our admiralty court. 

Some of the wrecking vessels continued to sail 
under British colors, and to carry the property to 
New Providence, until the passage of a law by 
Congress in 1825, declaring the forfeiture of any 
vessel “ found carrying property taken from a wreck 
on the Florida coast to any foreign port,” and the 
establishment of the collecting district of Key 
West, supplying the requisite revenue force for its 
enforcement, compelled the English wreckers to 
confine themselves to their own waters. 

Before the establishment of the United States 
Court in 1828, many irregularities were practised 
by the wreckers, and just complaints were made of 
excessive awards of salvage. It is related, that 
arbitrators were sometimes relieved from the per- 
plexity of deciding about such trifles as specie, 
plate, or the Captain’s watch ; that the lion’s share 
of valuable goods, if of small bulk, so as to be stowed 
nicely, frequently found its way into the locker of 
the wrecker ; that the holding a vessel on with an 
anchor, while she was being wrecked, was consid- 
ered a “fair business transaction,” provided the 
fraud could be kept from the knowledge of the 
master, or he could be bribed to participate in it. 
Doubtless these and similar wrongs were perpetra- 
ted: but, on the other hand, the wrecker some- 
times suffered from the ingratitude of those whom 
they had saved from ruin ; bills of exchange were 
given, which have never been paid, and engage- 
ments and promises made before the extrication of 
the vessel, were broken without scruple, after its 
restoration to the open sea. The following rather 
amusing instance is told by the wreckers: They 
had succeeded in getting a vessel off the Reef with- 
out removing her cargo; night coming on soon after, 
it was decided to remain at anchor until morning, and 
then to go to Key West for the adjustment of the sal- 
vage,—the Captain of the relieved vessel passing the 
night on board one of the wreckers, with his papers, 
which had, during the day, been transferred to it 
for safety. What was their surprise and mortifi- 
cation, when about to get underway, to discover 
their prize just disappearing beyond the horizon : 
the mate, taking the responsibility of changing her 
destination, had slipped his cable, and stolen off 
under his jib, until getting beyond hearing distance, 
he hoisted all sail and bore away for New York. 
On his arrival there, the owners chose to consider 
him the real salvor, and accordingly gave him a 
handsome sum of money, and the command of a 
fine brig, whilst the wreckers were left without re- 
ward or redress: but they forgave the trick, on 
account of its “ cuteness” and the lesson it taught 
them, and now “ spin the yarn” with more of mirth, 
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than sorrow or anger. Saivages were settled by 
arbitrators, and from sixty to ninety per cent. was 
awatded. An act of the Territorial legislature, in 
1823, made it the duty of Justices of the Peace and 
Notaries Public, to summon juries, to decide upon 
cases of wrecked property : these are charged in the 
newspapers of that day with leaving only five per 
cent. forthe owners. This was probably an exagger- 
ation; but even now, whenever, for any reason, cases 
are decided by arbitration, the awards are consid- 
erably higher than the decrees of the court. This 
is accounted for, by the fact, that wrecks support 
Key West, and consequently, when they fail, the 
state of things is best described in the language 
employed last summer, to the great amusement of 
the press, by the correspondent of a northern paper. 
The report ran thus, “businessis very dull, and (for) 
wrecks are distressingly scarce.” 

In 1828, the representations of the underwriters 
and other commercial men, procured the establish- 
ment of a court with admiralty jurisdiction : to the 
credit of the proprietors, it should be stated, that 
they expended both time and money in furtherance 
of this object, with the hope that it would be the 
means of improving the reputation of the island, 
in Wall street. The control of the wrecking bu- 
siness given to the court, corrected many abuses: 
the act, organizing it, provided that “‘no vessel should 
be employed as a wrecker, unless under the authority 
of the Judge of said court, and that it should not 
be lawful to employ on board such vessel, any 
wrecker, who had made conditions with the Cap- 
tain of any wrecked vessel before, or at the time 
of affurding relief.” The two judges, who have 
successively occupied the bench, have, (I believe,) 
exercised their authority with fidelity.* Every 
vessel is required to take out a license, to be re- 
newed every twelve months, which is accompanied 
by printed instructions, describing the duties of the 
master, and declaring that their reward will be pro- 
portioned “ to the good faith, activity and gallant- 
ry with which these are discharged.” In one 
case, where these were violated, by an agreement 
“to give the master of a ship a certain sum of 
money for the exclusive right of saving the cargo,” 
the court decreed the forfeiture of the salvage, and 
a revocation of the wrecker’s license, although the 
proposition proceeded from the master of the ship, 


* When Florida was admitted into the Union, it was con- 
stituted a single Judicial District of the United States, and 
a single Judge was assigned to it. But the interests of 
commerce demand the constant presence of a judge with 
admiralty jurisdiction at Key West: while from its isola- 
ted situation, it would be a grievous burden for the rest of 
the State, to be compelled to have its causes decided there. 
To avoid these difficulties, the President has not filled the 
appointment of District Judge, in order that the Territorial 
Judge might hold over: it is to be hoped that the present 


Congress will, at an early day, correct the oversight of the 
last. 





because “he had so right to make, or the salvors 
to accept it.” In another, the shares of the mas- 
ters of the wreckers were withheld, because “ they 
did not give as prompt and early assistance as they 
might have done,” notwithstanding they had saved 
the barque and cargo from total loss. In a third, 
where a cargo was unnecessarily removed, a for- 
feiture of all claim for services was decreed, and the 
expenses of the re-shipment assessed on the wreck- 
ers. In another instance, only day wages were 
awarded to the crew alone, there being a strong 
presumption in the mind of the Judge, that the 
vessel had been put on the Reef in fulfilment of a 
previous contract between the Captain and the 
owner of the wrecker, although it could not be pro- 
ved, owing, as it afterwards appeared, to the fact, 
that the only man, who could have sworn to the 
transaction, had betaken himself beyond the reach 
of process, by suddenly setting out on a hunting 
excursion on the morning of the trial. 

But, notwithstanding the faithfulness of the court, 
there doubtless have been cases of fraud, which, 
as must occur before every tribunal, eluded its vig- 
ilance. It is asserted, that cargoes of unsaleable 
goods, and old vessels, highly insured, have cleared 
for New York and New Orleans, when their real 
destination was the Florida Reef. In one instance, 
it is related, that owing to the unfortunately fine 
weather which attended the voyages, a skipper 
was under the necessity of re-shipping twice, before 
fit “time, place, and circumstances,” for a disas- 
ter could be found : but he saved himself from loss, 
by adding freight and charges, and taking out a 
new policy each time, at another insurance office. 
Generally, such cargoes achieve their destination 
on the first trial, and consequently subtract a less 
amount from the profits of the underwriters. Asa 
matter of course, the agents, to whom these spec- 
ulations are intrusted, grasp as large a share of the 
spoils as possible. When such a Captain has got 
his vessel well planted on the Reef, he waits the 
arrival of the wreckers; these soon discover the 
wreck, and go along side; before accepting their 
proffered aid, he invites the master toa preliminary 
conference in his private state-room; here the 
wrecker has to decide between the loss of the job 
and a division of the profits: and no one will be 
surprised to learn, that sooner or later one is found, 
who yields to the temptation. Such cases avoid 
the searching scrutiny of the court, and prefer the 
safer adjustment of arbitration: when -there is no 
excuse for this, security is sought by instructing 
the proctor, who represents the wrecked vessel, to 
admit the libel of the wreckers. 

These wrecks “ to order,” with their accompa- 
nying frauds, form but a small portion of the disas- 
ters; the great majority are unavoidable, and the 
wreckers look to the judgment of the court alone 
for their reward; they use every exertion to get 
the vessel off, and to save the cargo in the best 
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went ashore in a single gale; but owing to the un- 
certainty of the line of the eddy formed by the 
Gulf Stream, and the numerous baffling currents, 
the inexperienced or incautious navigator is liable 
to be driven upon the Reef, or carried inside of it 
through some of the inlets, by light winds and un- 
known sets, in any kind of weather, and at every 
season of the year. 

The compensation to the wreckers on this coast 
has usually been much higher than has been decreed 
to other salvors, under similar circumstances, in 
other American, or in the English courts: the av- 
erage fur one year was as high as twenty per cent., 
but those who are conversant with the subject, de- 
clare that this is higher than the general rate: 
besides, it does not furnish a criterion of the jus- 
tice of the decrees, for this depends upon the ser- 
vices rendered, which vary with almost every case. 
The records of the court show, that more than a 
million of dollars have been decreed since 1831. 
This sum is to be further increased by the awards 
of arbitrators, of which no record is kept. The 
annual session of the Court of Appeals, requiring 
the absence of the Judge for a part of the time, has 
made it necessary, that some cases should be de- 
cided in this manner every year ; if to these there 
be added those which have been thus settled to 
save expense, and for other reasons, and the deci- 
sions of 1844, which, owing to delay in the re- 
appointment of the Judge, were nearly all arbitra- 
ted, another large amount will be obtained. The 
rate of salvage is not higher than sound policy de- 
mands, because the safety and interests of com- 
merce require the employment of a regular class 
of wreckers, and the amount distributed is no more 
than a just compensation for the expenses, hard- 
ships, and perils encountered by them. The num- 
ber of wrecks varies with the commercial pros- 
perity of the country ; from one to six hundred 
thousand dollars worth of property is annually 
brought into Key West, most of which would prove 
a total loss, but for the timely assistance of these 
hardy mariners. 

The wrecking business is carried on in sloops 
and schooners of from thirty to ninety tons burthen, 
which cost from one to seven thousand dollars, and 
require a disproportionately heavy expenditure for 
repairs to the rigging and hull on account of the 
dampness of the climate, and the prevalence of the 
ship worm. Many vessels are relieved without 
much labor, but when there is a prospect of saving 
a vessel by the expeditious removal of its cargo, 
the wreckers often work eighteen hours a day, 
and sometimes the entire twenty-four, until the 
danger is averted : whére a vessel bilges they dive 
up the cargo without regard to the weather or the 
fatigue. Their knowledge of the navigation saves 
them from most of its perils, but in the gale of 1845, 
one vessel was lost with all but two of her crew, 
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to her mast: several others were ruined, and with 
a single exception, every one on the Reef was driven 
ashore with greater or less damage. Like every 
other business which holds out the hope of great, 
although uncertain gain, this is overdone. In 1836, 
there came news to Key West, on the same day, of 
two wrecks, which paid seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars to the wreckers ; this great success led to such 
an increase of vessels as has proved fatal to the 
profits of the business. Last year, licenses were 
taken out for eight schooners and eleven sloops, to 
be devoted exclusively to wrecking, and these 
have to divide the business with fourteen fishing 
smacks, which “get into wrecks,” whenever an 
opportunity offers. ‘The wreckers carry from six 
to fifteen men each, the smacks five, and fifty more 
fishermen are ready to put off from the shore when- 
ever their assistance will be received; making in 
all not far from three hundred men, whose services, 
(for a consideration,) are at the command of dis- 
tressed vessels. Instead of wages the crew re- 
ceive a certain portion of the salvage earned by 
the vessel, so that if they make no money they get 
none. The abundance of fish and turtle about the 
Reef, and of game on some of the Keys, materially 
lessens the expense of supplies; and most of the 
vessels form consortships with two or three others, 
in order that the chance of gaining something for 
all, may be increased by each occupying different 
cruising ground. ‘These means enable their owners 
to still keep them afloat, while, for want of more 
substantial dividends, they are forced to be content 
with the hope that some “ big wreck” will yet re- 
pay their expenditures, and yield a profit on the 
capital invested. 

The crews of the wreckers are a class sui gene- 
ris; although consisting mostly of waifs on our 
shores from the maritime nations of the old world, 
many of the islands of the sea, and most of the 
states of our union have their representatives. 
Their language is equally heterogeneous ; each one 
having engrafted some pet-word or phrase of his 
mother tongue upon the predominant Spanish 
patois. ‘Their shares rarely exceed the ordinary 
wages of seamen ; but influenced by the luxurious 
diet, freedom from hard labor, except at long inter- 
vals, and the hope of a prize,—once entered on the 
business, they seldom abandon it. They ship for 
no fixed term, prescription regulating the contract, 
and leave, or are left whenever the vessel enters 
port, as suits their own inclination, or the conve- 
nience of the master. Sometimes, for a change, 
they turtle and fish for a month or two for the Key 
West market; or one, more enterprising than the 
rest, “ squats” for a year or two on some Key, con- 
taining a half dozen acres of soil deep enough for 
cultivation, with the intention of raising tropical 
fruits: but sooner or later they are all ‘at home” 
again on the forecastle of the wrecker. The na- 
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tive of the south of Europe there finds the delight- 
ful temperature of his own clime, and the nearest 
approach to be had, in our busy land, tothe “ dolce 
far niente” of his own. When not at work on a 
wreck, all the labor required is to hoist anchor and 
make sail at day break; then, after “a look” of a 
dozen miles on the reef, if no vessel needs their 
services, they return to their harbor; the rest of 
the day is at their own disposal, to fish or hunt, or 
lounge about the deck, or, with games of hazard, 
to make war on their greatenemy. At the Tortu- 
gas station, the harbor overlooking the wrecking 
ground, they have even’less to do; only when a 
vessel hoists the signal’ of distress, are the long, 
swift whale boats lowered, and manned by their 
hardy crews, who then, in defiance of wind and 
waves, exert the skill and courage acquired by many 
bold adventures, in a fierce struggle to arrive first 
at the prize. Without ever drawing the large 
prizes, which sometimes fall to the lucky adven- 
turer in lotteries, they rival him in the facility with 
which they get rid of their money. However well 
a fat wreck may have filled their pockets, a week 
ashore will “clean them out,” and fit their owners 
for another cruise. But there are exceptions ; some 
few lay up their money, that they may spend the 
evening of their days with kindred and friends in 
their native land, or hoard it, until they have enough 
to purchase a smack or wrecker, or to secure the 
command of a coasting packet, for which their ap- 
prenticeship on the Reef well fitsthem. The Baha- 
mians nearly all belong to this saving class: they 
are almost amphibious, and furnish the divers; these 
go down eight or ten fathoms, and raise property 
from that depth, thereby considerably increasing 
their earnings. Among these frugal people two 
hundred dollars is considered an ample setting out 
for a new married pair; and the wreck, which does 
but lessen the superfluities of the rich merchant, 
will furnish a competency to many families, and 
disprove the truth of the old adage, “that it is an 
ill wind, which blows no body good.” 

In their prosperous days, the wreckers led a 
right “ jolly life.” One of the Keys which, on ac- 
count of its proximity to the wrecking ground, and 
the abundance of turtle in its neighborhood, had 
been settled by some Bahamian and Spanish faini- 
lies, was the frequent scene of the frolics. Every 
evening, when not professionally engaged, a fleet 
of wrecking vessels and smacks anchored in its 
harbor, and soon the sound of fiddle and banjo, and 
the accompanying “ stampede,” arose above “ the 
wood notes wild” of the aboriginal mosquitoes : 
the pleasures of the drama varied the delights of 
Terpsichore; when the humors of the drunken 
sailor, and the antics of the painted Seminole, called 
down thunders of applause from appreciating audi- 
ences. But the time of highest festival was when 
the “ most sweet voices” of the dear people were 
to be solicited by those ambitious of the lofty honor 
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of a seat in the Territorial Council : then, after the 
manner of Repubiican Rome, the feast was spread 
for the multitude, by the liberal candidates; and 
balls were given, that the fair might share with 
their lords and lovers in the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Variable are the affairs of mor- 
tals—the glory of Key Vacus is departed—its 
*‘ choice spirits” no longer “ summon kindred spi- 
rits from the vasty deep.” 

Dollars are more in demand than doubloons once 
were, among the wreckers. The caprice of Fashion 
has reduced the value of turtle from fifty dollars 
for the shell, to a bit a pound,—the exhaustion of 
the scanty soil has rendered its sweet potatoes as 
“tasteless as chips,’ and destroyed its pumpkin 
vines, which once flourished in perennial youth ; 
and the rapidly increasing number of the tenantless 
dwellings proclaims, that the time is near at hand 
when a “ Deserted Village” will claim the song of 
an American poet. 

Falconer thus describes the barbarities which so 
long disgraced the coasts of Europe : 


“A blood hound train, by rapine’s lust impell’d, 
On England’s crue] coast impatient stand, 

To rob the wanderers wrecked upon their strand : 
These, while their savage office they pursue, 

Oft wound to death the helpless plundered crew, 
Who, ’scaped from every horror of the main, 
Implore their mercy, but implore in vain.” 


These have rendered the name of wrecker 
synonymous with that of pirate, in literature. 

From this cause, and the indifferent reputation of 
their predecessors, much wrong has been done the 
Florida wreckers. In the exercise of their hard 
and ungrateful employment, they have never turned 
a deaf ear to the cries of humanity ; they promptly 
leave their stations to carry ship-wrecked passen- 
gers into port, without any remuneration, and often 
have they risked their own lives to save strangers 
from a watery grave. In short, they perform the 
most important duties of the Home Squadron, in 
time of peace, on our most dangerous coast, with- 
out expense to the government, and without other 
reward than a just compensation for the services 
actually rendered by them. ‘Trae, their business 
grows out of the misfortunes of their fellow men— 
but so does the healing art—and the physician is 
not more welcome to the sick man, than the wrecker 
to the tempest-tossed mariner, when, after days of 
fierce conflict with the elements, he rejoices to strand 
his vessel on the bank or reef, from whence “ she 
ne’er shall float again.” 

The number of wrecks does not increase in pro- 
portion with the rapid growth of commerce. This 
is attributed to the influence of the temperance re- 
form, the improved nautical instruments generally 
used, and the superior character and qualifications 
of those to whom the command of vessels is now en- 
trusted. The attention of Congress to the oft re- 
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peated recommendations and petitions for an in- 
crease of light-houses on this coast, and the im- 
provement of those already established, would 
doubtless, in connection with the Coast Survey, 
still further diminish the tax, which the Florida 
Reef annually levies upon the commerce of the 
country. 





SONG OF THE CLOUD. 


I, 


Whither, little fleecy thing, 
Ever, ever on the wing, 
Swiftly sailing dost thou fly, 
Flitting o’er the summer sky ? 
So gaily drest, 
With sun-lit crest, 
Say, wilt thou never be at rest ? 


II. 


No! for God hath made me so, 
Over sea and land to go: 
With the wind, and with the storm, 
Sporting my fantastic form : 
Hither rolling, 
Thither strolling, 
Naught compelling, naught controlling. 


Ill. 


When the rosy light of morn, 
Tells the infant day is born— 
When the sun is setting low, 
And the evening breezes blow— 
Q, then I love 
To soar above, 
And range in freedom as the dove! 


IV. 


When the Stars are beaming bright— 
When the moon in silver light 
Floats in beauty through the sky, 
Holding midnight revelrie— 

Tis then I roam 

The azure dome 
Of yon bright arch, my happy home! 


¥. 


When I float, a sunny flake, 
O’er some dark, still, summer lake, 
My light form I love to view, 
Glitt’ring in its waters blue : 

No breath of air— 

No ripple dare 
Disturb my glowing mirror there. 


VI. 
When the storm is raging high— 
When the sea-gull o’er the sky, 











[Marcu, 
Flitting wild, and screaming hoarse, 
Whirls along in stormy course— 
O, then I’m free 
As the roving sea, 
Chasing the wind so merrilie. 
A. W. 


Virginia. 





THE FORTUNE TELLERS. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE BRANDEGEE. 


* Tell me seer, with merry eye, 
What will be my destiny ? 

If my line of life be fair, 

Or my love be crossed by care ! 
Long with thee I may not be, 
Listening to thy palmistry ; 

For ere evening’s shadows grey 
Darken on my lonely way, 

I must seek my cousin’s door, 
Crossing fast yon heathy moor.” 


“ Give me thy hand ;—’tis warm and fair ; 
The palms are pink as rose leaves are ; 
Few marks are seen that tell of strife— 
A happy maid and faultless wife : 

And in those waving curves, I trace 
Doom as unclouded as thy face. 

But, from this taper finger, see, 

One line darts out most curiously, 

And twines beneath that golden toy, 
The gift of some enamored boy ; 

Its meaning this ;—to-night is heard, 
The tale of love so long deferred. 

T see the lover at thy feet ! 

I hear his voice sweet vows repeat ! 

He tells to thee a faithful tale ; 

Say, maiden, shall his suit prevail ? 
Your heart can tell how he shall woo, 
Better than gipsey e’er could do. 
Tremble not in my circling grasp ; 

Let me for once this white hand clasp : 
Nor turn away thy blushing face, 
Whose first sweet meaning I would trace ; 
Say, dost thou love the youth so true, 
Whose name I need not breathe to you ? 
He’ll make thee happy all thy life; 
Dear Jessie, wilt thou be his wife ?” 


Ah! who shall paint the maiden’s blush, 
Suffusing brow with crimson flush, 

As gazing in the Gipsey’s eyes, 

She knew her Willie in disguise ? 

That snowy hand he still retains, 

Nor she the loving clasp disdains; 
While Willie asks on bended knee, 

** Now read for me my destiny !” 


Berlin, Connecticut. 
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REMARKS ON VARIOUS LATE POETS. 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri 7?—Juvenal. 


NO. VL. 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


It is a disheartening thing for lovers of genius 
to see it neglected and forgotten. To find the pub- 
lic turn, with careless ear, from the heart-pourings 
of a true son of song, and run wildly after the fan- 
tastic motions of some will-o’-the-wisp, leaving 
the real prophet to die unknown, his very energies 
preying on himself. Still, we are devout believers 
in the final resurrection of genius. ResurGam is 
its motto, and, though unacknowledged by the mole- 
eyes of its contemporaries, it will shine refulgent 
to the far seeing vision of faturity, which, in turn, 
will neglect its own apostles. Sooner or later, ge- 
nius of a high order forces its way. A true poet 
is not sent into the world to be neglected while liv- 
ing, and forgotten when dead. There is some 
work appointed for him to do; some mission to be 
accomplished, and it is done, now or hereafter. 
Look at the Elizabethan men,—what lives they 
led, what seeming oblivion awaited them ; and vet, 
how enviable is now their position, and how many 
names have been made by merely elucidating and 
commentating on them. Among that band of wor- 
thies, there is scarcely one who has not his appro- 
priate place and reverence due. 

William Motherwell was a true poet, and what 
was his reward? A life of struggling, an early 
death, an apparent Lethe. In 1832, he published 
the little volume of poems, on which his reputa- 
tion rests; in 1835 he died, at the early age of 37, 
leaving scarcely a trace of his existence, and hur- 
ried to the grave by habits of intemperance, to 
which he was driven by disappointed hopes. The 
first edition of his poems has disappeared, and no 
call for a second has been made in his own coun- 
try. Here, however, he has been more fortunate. 
The prophet, unhonored in his own land, has met 
with reverence among strangers, who often assume 
the position of posterity. 

Motherwell was a poet of the right cast, a man 
of fire and inspiration. When we read his verses, 
we feel that the writer is not mocking us with an 
affectation of what he describes ; but that he has 
surrendered himself, heart and soul, to the passion 
that carries us along with him. His pieces are 
whole in themselves, forced out of him by some 
overmastering feeling that works itself out, and 
then stops. Therefore will he never be a poet 
much quoted. You cannot single out brilliant lines 
and striking passages that glitter by themselves. 
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You might as well break a diamond as carve out 
extracts from many of his finest pieces. Every- 
thing is in keeping, each line and sentiment in per- 
fect harmony with the rest, and reflecting light and 
beauty on each other. Ask in what school to place 
him, (it is the curse of poetry to be broken up into 
schools,) and you can but answer, none ; unless, in- 
deed, you erect one, and call it the school of Na- 
ture. Indeed, one of his great recommendations 
is, that he is so purely and truly natural; not that 
he is a mere slavish copyist of common things that 
lie just beneath his eyes,—a Dutch painter, that 
spends weeks on a broom-stick,—but a worshipper 
of all that is good and beautifal on the earth, know- 
ing the evil, too, and painting all with a free and 
fearless Mand that never misses its stroke. Be- 
hold, when he is done, we have a faithful portrait- 
ure of what is, or might be, and what we love; 
not a Dutch interior, or a succession of dreamy 
phantoms and wild fantastic vagaries. There is 
no art about him; no meretricious ornaments, or 
devices to surprise us into admiration ; everything 
is spontaneous, open, and undisguised. His songs 
penetrate at once to the soul, and lie there, hidden, 
but not forgotten, to rise up hereafter in sweet re- 
membrance, or form an undercurrent of pleasant 
feelings, enjoyed though, perchance, unacknow- 
ledged. 

Motherwell drank deep of those pure sources of 
inspiration, the old ballads of his country ; and his 
admiration of them may be traced through his 
poetry in the alternation of deep and touching pa- 
thos and wild vigor with which he abounds, It 
would be difficult to rival, from any writer, the deep 
and heartfelt touches of tenderness which we so 
frequently meet in him,—tenderness that affects us 
not from association, but from the truth, the quiet 
simplicity, the absolute nature which is felt and 
confessed at once. What can be sweeter or purer 
than the picture of young and childish Jove, unsel- 
fish, unsought, in “* Jeanie Morrison?” The heart, 
worn and tired with the fruitless struggles and long- 
ings of life, the soiling contact of the world, may 
well look back to such a period with yearning and 
regret. 


“ Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled down your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely burst all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled,—unsung ! 


“ I’ve wandered east, l’ve wandered west, 
I've borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 
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The fount that first burst frae the heart, 
Still travels on its way, 

And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day.” 


But the sweetest and most touching of his poems 
is the following. Often as such a subject has been 
treated, and various as the wayg are in which it 
has been handled, never has it been worked on 
with such utter simplicity and true pathos. There 
is nothing in it to excite a false glow of sentiment, 
or indulge a sickly and perverted sensibility. “The 
natural purity of guileless love, though led astray 
through its own simplicity, preserves and embalms 
the poem from the corruption of the world. 


- 
“ My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break ,— 
I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake! 
O lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my breist-bane,— 
O say ye’ll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


* Its vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun ha’e its will,— 

But let me rest upon your breist, 
To sab and greet my fill. 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 

And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair! 


“T'm sittin on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life,— 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair,— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 
Sae strang is its despair ! 


“O wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met,— 

O wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
When our first tryst was set. 

O wae’s me for the loanin’ green, 
Where we were wont to gae,— 

And wae’s me for the destinie, 
That gart me love thee sae ! 


‘©O dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame,— 

But O! its hard to live Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame ! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin ; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin?” 


“T’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see,— 
I canna live as | ha’e lived, 
Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine, 








And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 
Ye said was red langsyne. 


“‘ A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart,— 
O! haud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither and anither yet !— 
How fast my life-strings break !— 
Fareweel! Fareweel! through yon kirk-yard, 
Step lichtly for my sake!” 


How perfect is this portraiture of unalloyed and 
confiding affection, clinging with the same strength 
to the one thing left to love, though all else has 
been lost through it. How deep the uncomplain- 
ing tenderness of woman’s heart, seeking to jus- 
tify the object of its passion, even by self accu- 
sing and reproach. 


“O dinna mind my words, Willie, 
1 downa seek to blame,— 
But O! its bard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame ! 
Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin ; 
Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin ?” 


Such a stanza is worth whole Epics. 


There are many beautiful ballads and songs in 
this volume, distinguished by the same spirit of 
love and tenderness in natural simplicity. Here 
is a little gem: 


“ WEARIE’S WELL. 


“In a saft simmer gloamin’ 
In yon dowie dell, 

It was there we twa first met, 
By Wearie’s cauld well. 

We sat on the brume bank, 
And looked in the burn, 

But sidelang we looked on 
Iik ither in turn. 


“ The corn-craik was chirming 
His sad eerie cry, 

-And the wee stars were dreaming 
Their path through the sky ; 

The burn babbled freely 
Its love to ilk flower, 

But we heard and we saw naught 
In that blessed hour. 


‘* We heard and we saw naught 
Above or around ; 

We felt that our love lived 
And loathed idle sound. 

I gazed on your sweet face 
Till tears filled my e’e, 

And they drapt on your wee loof,— 
A warld’s wealth to me. 


“ Now the winter’s snaw’s fa’ing 
On bare holm and lea; 

And the cauld wind is strippin’ 

Ilk leaf aff the tree, 
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But the snow fa’s not faster, 
Nor leaf disna part, 

Sae sune frae the bough, as 
Faith fades in your heart. 


“ Ye’ve waled out anither 
Your bridegroom to be ; 

But can his heart luve thee 
As mine luvit thee? 

Ye’ll get biggins and mailins, 
And mony braw claes; 

But they a’ winna buy back 
The luve o’ past days. 


“ Fareweel and forever, 
My first luve and last, 
May thy joys be to come !— 
Mine live in the past. 
In sorrow and sadness, 
This hour fa’s on me; 
But light, as thy luve, may 
lt fleet over thee !” 


But this is not the only kind of poetry which 
drew the deep words of song from Mptherwell’s 
heart. Into the storm and strife of battle he enters 
with a wild vigor and delight, that seems almost im- 
possidle in one who knew and felt so truly the lan- 
guage of tender unquestioning and uncomplaining 
love. In his war-songs—and they are neither few 
nor inconspicuous, from the old Norse runes to the 
Cavalier’s stirrup-song, the Covenanter’s battle 
chant, and the Turkish onslaught—he dashes for- 
ward with a fierce and desperate spirit, piling one 
above the other, the “rapture of the strife,” the 
madness of the fight, the thirst of blood, the thrust 
and cut, the stab and blow, the curses of the dying 
and shouts of the victors,—till we seem in the midst 
of the carnage, conscious of naught save the foe 
around us, and joining in the same whirling and un- 
daunted delight. His Scandinavian Songs—*“ Si- 
gurdir’s Battle Flag,” “The Sword Chaunt of 
Thorstein Raudi,” and “ Jarl Egill Skallagrim”— 
are models in their own way ; far beyond the simi- 
lar compositions of Longfellow, Herbert, or any 
other of the bards who have attempted them. The 
purely Saxon selection of short and homely but bold 
words, the abrupt transitions, the rough and vigor- 
ous lines, all harmonize well with the fiery passion 
and fierceness, the battle-madness of the Berseker, 
that burn through them, and take us back com- 
pletely to those strange old times, of which they 
seem almost as living a picture as the Nibelungen- 
leid or Heldenbuch. From the “ Sword-chant” 
we take some stanzas, stern and strong as hewn 
from the huge granite mountains of Norway. 


“T’ve heard great harps sounding, 
In brave bower and hall ; 
I’ve drunk the sweet music 
That bright lips let fall ; 
I've hunted in greenwood 
And heard small birds sing ;— 
But away with this idle 
And cold jargoning ; 





The music I love, is 
The shout of the brave, 

The yell of the dying, 

The scream of the flying, 

When this arm wields Death’s sickle, 
And garners the grave. 

Joy Giver! | kiss thee. 


“Far isles of the ocean, 
Thy lightning have known, 
And wide o’er the mainland 
Thy horrors have shone. 
Great sword of my father, 
Stern joy of his hand, 
Thou hast carved his name deep on 
The stranger’s red strand, 
And won him the glory 
Of undying song. 
Keen cleaver of gay crests, 
Sharp piercer of broad breasts, 
Grim slayer of heroes, 
And scourge of the strong. 
Fame Giver! I kiss thee. 


“Tn a love more abiding 
Than that the heart knows, 
For maiden more lovely 
Than summer’s first rose, 
My heart’s knit to thine, 
And lives but for thee ; 
In dreamings of gladness 
Thou’rt dancing with me, 
Brave measures of madness 
In some battle-field, 
Where armour is ringing, 
And noble blood springing, 
And cloven, yawn helmet, 
Stout hauberk and shield. 
Deatu Giver! I kiss thee.” 


After this it is almost a relief to turn to the less 
savage and ferocious, though equally fiery valor of 
the Cavaliers, fighting, with all the aid that Ro- 
mance can lend a cause, for Church and King, for 
love andhonor. The following beautiful little song 
was first published in Motherwell’s Scottish Min- 
strelsy, where he stated that he had been unable to 
discover its writer. Before its real authorship was 
determined, it was universally considered to be one 
of the choicest productions of Lovelace, Brome, or 
some other of the warrior minstrels of that stir- 
ring time. 


“THE CAVALIER’S SONG, 


“A steed! a steed of matchlesse speede, 
A sword of metal keene! 

All else to noble hearts is drosse, 
All else on earth is meane, 

The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde ; 
The rowlinge of the drum; 

The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 
Be sounds from heaven that come; 

And O! the thundering presse of knightes, 
When as their war cryes swell, 

May tole from heaven an angel bright, 
And rouse a fiend from hell, 
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** Then mounte, then mounte, brave gallants, all, 
And don your helms amain ; 

Death’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the field againe. 

No shrewish teares shal! fill our eye 
When the sword-point’s in our hand,— 

Heart-whole we'll part, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land; 

Let piping swain, and craven wight, 
Thus weepe and puling crye : 

Our business is like men to fight, 
And hero-like to die !” 


This is not the only time that Motherwell has 
cast his thoughts in the antique mould. Some of 
his imitations of the elder poets are excellent in 
every respect, and would deceive the most discern- 
ing by their singularly just adaptation of ideas, man- 
ner and phrase. His well-known ballad of “ EI- 
finland Wud,” 


“ Erl William has muntit his gude grai atede, 
(Merrie lemis munelicht on the sea,) 

And graithit him in ane cumli weid, 
(Swa bonnilie blumis the hawthorn tree,”) 


is a most graphic and life-like copy of the old super- 
natural ballad, and better in its way than “ Har- 
dyknute,” Surtees’ “ Raid of Featherstonehaugh,” 
or any of Scott’s. The following, from * A Solemn 
Song of a Righteous Hearte,” is beautiful in itself, 
and curious from its delicate and natural imitation 
of the spirit and substance, the matter and manner 
of some of the old bards. 


“There is a mightie Noise of Bells, 
Rushing from the turret free ; 

A solemne tale of Truthe it tells, 
O’er Land and Sea, 

How heartes be breaking fast, and then 
Wax whole againe. 


“ Poor fluttering Soule! why tremble soe 
To quit Lyfe’s fast decaying Tree ; 

Time wormes its core, and it must bowe 
To Fate’s decree ; 

Its last branch breaks, but thou must soare, 
For ever more. 


* * * * 


“Fond One! why cling thus unto Lyfe, 
As if its gaudes were meet for thee? 

Surely its Follie, Bloodshed, Stryfe, 
Liked never Thee. 

This world grows madder each newe daye, 
Vice beares such swaye. 


* * * * 


“If Head with Hearte could so accord, 
In bond of perfyte Amitie, 

That Falsehood reigned in Thoughte, Deed, Word,— 
This Worlde’s for Thee ; 

But scorning guile, Truth plighted One! 
Thy race is run. 


* Couldst thou laugh loude, when grieved heartes weep, 
And Fiendlyke probe their Agonye, 

Rich harvest here thou soon wouldst reape,— 

This Worlde’s for Thee; 





But with the Weeper thou must weep, 
And sad watch keep.” 


* * * a 


We have spoken before of the struggles and 
misfortunes that Motherwell had to encounter. Of 
the particulars of these we are ignorant ; for, unfor- 
tunately, the poet has passed away, leaving scarce 
a trace to mark where he has been, but they have 
left a deep print on his writings, and many of his 
best effoits bear the impress of a mind and heart ill 
at ease with the world or with themselves. Whether 
these troubles were real or imaginary, it is not our 
purpose to enquire, nor does it make much differ- 
ence, for it is the peculiar bane of imagination to 
create for itself ills as trving as the fiercest that 
the world can show, and worse in this much, as the 
sufferer from them can rarely expect sympathy 
from those who can feel them not. Whatever may 
be the source, however, Motherwell’s complaints 
evidently spring from the heart, and were felt by 
the spirit that uttered them. The rock was struck 
before the stream gushed forth, and the poet’s soul 
was wrung before it gave utterance to a strain like 
this, 


“*O, agony ! keen agony, 
For trusting heart to find 

That vows believed were vows conceived 
As light as summer wind. 


“O, agony! fierce agony, 
For loving heart to brook, 

In one brief hour the withering power 
Of unimpassioned look. 


““O, agony! deep agony, 

For heart that’s proud and high, 
To learn of fate how desolate 

It may be, ere it die. 


“QO, agony! sharp agony, 
To find how loth to part 

With the fickleness and faithlessness 
That break a trusting heart.” 


And yet another, a strange and fearful outpour- 
ing of melancholy. Who is there who has not 
looked into his heart and asked the same questions, 
as, following each other, his hopes fall away, and 
he feels the vanity of all “of the earth, earthy ?” 


I. 


“ Hour after hour, 

Day after day, 
Some gentle flower 

Or leaf gives way 
Within the bower 

Of human hearts ; 
Tear after tear 

In anguish starts, 
For, green or sear, 

Some loved leaf parts 
From the arbére 

Of human hearts ;— 

° The keen winds blow 
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Rain, hail and snow 
Fall everywhere ! 

And one by one, 

As life’s sands run, 
These loved things fare, 

Till plundered hearts at last are won 
To woo despair.” 


Il. 


“ Why linger on, 
Fate’s mockery here, 
When each is gone, 
Heart loved, heart-dear? 
Stone spells to stone 
lts weary tale, 
How graves were filled, 
How cheeks waxed pale, 
How hearts were chilled 
With biting gale, 
And life’s strings thrilled 
With sorrow’s wail. 
Flower follows flower 
In the heart’s bower, 
To fleet away ; 
While leaf on leaf, 
Sharp grief on grief,— 
Night chasing day,— 
Tell, as they fall, all joy is brief, 
Life but decay.” 


But if the imagination entails on its votaries 
these evils, it also opens to them sources of grati- 
fication higher and purer than those enjoyed by 
men of less sensitive temperament. Among these 
is the love of Nature in her visible beauty, into 
which a poet flings himself with the passionate 
abandonment of a lover. And this is an exquisite 
enjoyment, which never flags nor fails, although it 
varies, being sometimes as burning enthusiasm, and 
sometimes.as the holy affection for a mother; and 
again as a temperate and quiet enjoyment, soothing 
the wounded spirit, healing the bruises which the 
heart is apt to feel too sensibly, and sending it forth 
again with renewed strength, realizing the ancient 
fable of Anteus. In all these shades has Mother- 
well felt the beauties of Nature, and well has he 
chronicled them, seeking in them the true earthly 
balm for the evils of life. 


“‘They come! the merry summer months of Beauty, Song 
and Flowers ; 

They come, the gladsome months that bring thick leafiness 
to bowers,— 

Up, up, my heart ! and walk abroad, fling cark and care aside, 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 
glide ; 

Or underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky of rapt tranquillity. 


“ The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the hand, 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet and 
bland ; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously, 

It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless and welcome 


And mark how with thine own thin locks,—they now are 
silvery gray ; 
The blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering “ Be gay!” 


“There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon sky, 
But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody ; 

Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all gleaming, like 
red gold, 

And hark! with shrill pipe musical their merry course they 
hold. 

God bless them all, these little ones, who, far above this 
earth, 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler mirth. 


“ But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound, from yonder wood 
it came ; 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own glad 
name ;— 

Yes it is he! the hermit bird, that apart from all his kind, 
Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft western wind ; 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! he sings again,--his notes are void of art, 
But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep fonts of the 
heart. 


“Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed wight 
like me, 

To smell again these summer flowers, beneath this sum- 
mer tree ! 

To suck once more, in every breath, their little souls away, 
And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s bright sum- 
mer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless truant 
boy, 

Wandered through green woods all day long, a mighty heart 
of joy! 


‘I’m sadder now, I have had cause; but O! I’m proud to 

think 

That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, I yet delight to 

drink ;— 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm unclouded 
sky, 

Still mingle musie with my dreams, as in the days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me dark and 
cold, 

I'll bear, indeed, life’s heaviest curse,—a heart that hath 
waxed old!” 


The following is a strange, wild piece of imagi- 
native music, that winds itself round us, and bears 
us along with it, charming us, we scarce know why. 
Ordinarily, Motherwell seems to despise the assis- 
tance of sound, and aims but to express his mean- 
ing as forcibly, directly and concisely as possible ; 
but in this, he has shown his power over the ma- 
terial part of poetry, and every thing in it ;—the 
measure, the melody, the strange stanza, the echo- 
ing of the rhyme and burden, harmonize with the 
wild and lofty ideas, forming a singularly powerful 
whole. 


“A SOLEMN CONCEIT. 


Stately trees are growing, 
Lusty winds are blowing, 
And mighty rivers flowing, 
On, forever on. 
As stately forms were growing, 
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And as mighty fancies flowing 
On, forever on ;— 

But there has been leave-taking, 

Sorrow and heart-breaking, 

And a moan, pale Echo’s making, 
For the gone, forever gone ! 


“ Lovely stars are gleaming, 

Bearded lights are streaming, 

And glorious suns are beaming, 
On, forever on. 

As lovely eyes were gleaming, 

As wondrous lights were streaming, 

And as glorious minds were beaming, 
On, forever on ;— 

But there has been soul-sundering, 

Wailing and sad wondering ; 

For graves grow fat with plundering 
The gone, forever gone! 


* We see great eagles soaring, 

We hear deep oceans roaring, 

And sparkling fountains pouring 
On, forever on. 

As lofty minds were soaring, 

As sonorous voices roaring, 

And as sparkling wits were pouring 
On, forever on ;— 

But pinions have been shedding, 

And voiceless darkness spreading, 

Since a measure Death’s been treading, 
O’er the gone, forever gone ! 


“ Everything is sundering, 

Every one is wondering, 

And this huge globe goes thundering, 
On, forever on. 

But, mid this weary sundering, 

Wailing and sad wondering, 

And this huge globe’s rude thundering, 
On, forever on, 

I would that I were dreaming 

Where little flowers are gleaming, 

And the long green grass is streaming 

_ O’er the gone, forever gone !” 


In looking over the little volume that contains 
all that is left to us of Motherwell, and in which 
almost every piece is a gem of distinct and separate 
lustre, we may well mourn over the early death of 
the writer, and grieve that the gifts of song which 
he enjoyed in a degree so eminent, should have 
been used by him so sparingly. Still, there is 
enough to make the reputation of the author, and 
to afford a source of pure enjoyment, not soon ex- 
hausted, and quickly replenished, to him whose 
heart is not closed against the pleasant influences 
of poetry. We trust and believe that Motherwell 
will one day receive the honor due him; not, indeed, 
as one of the great masters of the heart, the By- 
rons and Shelleys of the past splendid age, but in 
his true and honorable position as one of the minor 
poets, who form such a glorious galaxy in the 
heaven of song, and who are stars, indeed, not the 
less bright and pure, that there are others of still 
brighter, purer brilliance. 


L. 
Philadelphia, Jan., 1846. 





MORNING. 


’Tis morn ; the fragrant flowers that have kept 
Their dewy heads upon the earth all night, 
Resting upon her lap the while they slept, 
Now wakened, ope their leaves to hail the light. 
The eastern skies with crimson hues are bright ; 
And, gently quivering on the forest trees, 
The green leaves murmur from their lofty height, 
Seeming impatient in the early breeze : 
While, as the lark mounts upward with his song, 
The ploughman to his task hies merrily along. 


Now wears the day its loveliest aspect ; while 
From the green earth her busy tenants pour, 
To feel the freshening influence of its smile. 
Amid the flowers that creep around the door 
The humming bee is gathering his store,— 
Gay butterflies are sporting in the sun,— 
The rabbit noiseless treads the wet leaves o’er,— 
The red deer through the forest wanders on. 
The earth has burst from slumber’s drowsy chain, 
And, all awakened now, teems with new life again. 


How sweetly falls the morning light upon 

The meadow’s breast! the dewy earth, how fair 
In all its rosy hues upon the lawn! 

How sweet the melody that fills the air 
When nature’s choristers are warbling there ! 

See in what graceful wreaths the sun-beams chase 
The silvery mist along the valley, where 

It leaves the dew-drops glistening on its face, 
Like weeping Beauty’s cheek when grief has fled, 
And smiles of joy illume the tears that sorrow shed ! 


’Tis morn; oh, ye who seldom see the smile 
Of the bright glorious morning,—ye who lay 
Your fevered heads on downy pillows, while 
The weary hours pass wearily away, 
Oh, hasten forth, while opening flowers pay 
Sweet incense to the light—while yet the flow 
Of nature’s music, welcoming the day, 
Delights the ear—oh, hasten forth unto 
The festival that God prepares upon 
The lap of the green earth, and feast the soul at morn! 


LINo, 


ae 


Memphis, Tenn. 





THE ROCK OF HANS HEILING. 


A BOHEMIAN TALE. 
(From the German of Th. Koerner.) 


Many years ago, there lived a rich farmer in a 
village on the Eger. ‘Tradition does not mention 
the name of the village; but it is presumed to have 
been situated opposite the village Aich, known to 
all those who visit the watering-place of Carlsbad, 
on the left shore of the river Eger. Veit, that 
was the name of the farmer, had a lovely and charm- 
ing daughter, the joy and ornament of the whole 
country. 

Lizy was indeed very pretty, and besides, so 
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good and well educated, that it was difficult, indeed, 
to find her equal. 

Near the house of Veit stood a little cottage, 
belonging to young Arnold, whose father had just 
died. Arnold had learned the trade of a mason ; 
and afier a long while, he had returned the first 
time to his home, when his father died. Asa good 
son, he shed many a tear upon his father’s grave ; 
for although he did not leave him any thing but a 
miserable hut, Arnold had in his bosom a precious 
inheritance,—honesty and faith, and a lively sense 
of the noble and beautiful. 

At the time of his arrival in the village, his 
father was already sick, and the sudden joy of 
seeing his son again, operated disadvantageously 
upon the old man. Arnold, who nursed him, did 
not leave his bed; and thus it happened that, after 
the death of his father, he had not yet seen one 
of his old acquaintances and friends of infancy, 
who did not come to see him by the sick-bed of 
his father. 

Arnold was especially anxious to see Veit’s 
Lizy; for they had grown up together, and he 
always recollected with pleasure the lovely little 
girl, who loved him so, and wept so much, when 
he had to part with her, and to go to Prague to 
learn his trade. 

Young Arnold was a slender and good-looking 
lad; and he could not but suppose that Lizy had 
grown too, and become very pretty. 

On the third evening after his father’s death, 
the son sat, plunged in melancholy dreams, upon 
the fresh grave, when he heard somebody behind 
him, stepping gently into the grave-yard. He 
turned, and beheld a lovely girl, with a little basket 
full of flowers, walking among the graves. 

An elder tree hid Lizy; for it was she, who came 
to strew flowers upon the grave of her good neigh- 
bor. 

With tears in her eyes, she bent down, and 
joining her hands, she said softly : “‘ Rest in peace, 
good man! may the lap of the earth be easier to 
thee, than life has been. Thy grave shall not be 
without flowers, as thy life has been!” Arnold 
rushed from behind the bushes. ‘“ Lizy!” he ex- 
claimed, and took the frighted girl in his arms; 
“ Lizy ! do you know me?” 

“ Arnold, is it you?” she said, blushing; “ it is 
a long time we have not seen each other.” 

‘And you have become so pretty, so sweet, so 
lovely, and have loved my father, and remember 
him so.friendly. My dear, lovely girl!” 

“Yes, dear Arnold, 1 have loved him dearly,” 
she said, “‘and wound herself softly from his arms ; 
“‘ we have often talked together of you ; delight in 
his son was the only happiness he had.” 

‘“‘ Has he really delighted in me?” replied Ar- 
nold quickly, “Oh! then I thank thee, God, for 
having preserved me honest and good !—But, Lizy, 
only think how every thing is changed. Formerly, 





when we were children, and my father sat before 
the door, we played upon his knees; you were so 
affectionate towards me, we could not be without 
each other, and now !—The good old man slumbers 
here below us; we are grown; buteven if 1 could 
not be with you, I have, nevertheless, thought very 
often of you.” 

“T also of you,” whispered Lizy, and looked at 
him with her large, sweet eyes. 

Arnold exclaimed enthusiastically ; ‘‘ Lizy, we 
have loved each other early; I had to leave you, 
but here, where I find you again, on the grave of 
my father, where we are both in holy remembrance 
of him, it is to me as if there had been no separa- 
tion for us. The childish feeling has grown a 

anly passion within me. 

* Lizy, Llove you; here, upon this holy place, 
I confess to you, for the first time, I love you !— 
And you?” But Lizy hid her burning face on his 
bosom and wept heartily. ‘And you?” asked 
Arnold a second time, in a sad and beseeching 
mood. She raised her head gently, and looking 
at him, in tears, but joyfully, she said, 

“ Arnold, I am very fond of you, and I have 
loved you always, always!” 

He drew her back to his breast, and kisses seal- 
ed the confession of their hearts. 

After the first blissfulness of happy love, they 
remained a long time, in sweet delight, upon the 
grave of the father. Arnold told how he had been, 
and that he always had a longing for his home : 
Lizy talked again of the father and their infancy,— 
those happy days. The sun was down long ago, 
and they were not aware of it. 

At last, some noise in the neighboring street 
awoke them from their dreams, and after a hasty 
parting-kiss, Lizy went quickly home. Absorbed 
in happy thoughts, Arnold remained upon the grave 
of his father until late at night, and the morning 
dawned when he entered the paternal cottage, with 
an easy heart. 

The next morning, when Lizy served the break- 
fast, old Veit began to talk of Arnold. 

“T am sorry for the poor fellow,” said he; “ you 
will remember him, Lizy; you used to play to- 
gether.” 

“ How should I not,” replied the blushing girl. 

“‘T should not like if you did not; it would look 
as if you were too proud to think of the poor fel- 
low. ‘Tis true, 1 have grown rich, and the Ar- 
nolds are still very poor; but they have always 
been honest, at least the father, and also ‘of the 
son I hear much good.” 

“ Certainly, father,” replied Lizy hastily, “young 
Arnold is very honest.” 

“Indeed, Lizy,” said the father, “‘ how did you 
get so sure of it?” 

“They say so in the village,” stuttered Lizy. 

“ Well, 1 am glad of it; If I can help him, I 
certainly shall do it.” 
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Lizy, in order to end this talk, for she was blush- 
ing all the time, went in the kitchen on some busi- 
ness, and escaped the scrutinizing looks of the 
suspecting old man. 

Arnold found his girl before noon in the garden, 
near her father’s house, as she had promised him. 
She told him all that had happened, and he took 
from it the best hopes for his happiness. 

“ Yes,” said he, at last, “I have thought of it 
the whole night ; the best is for me to go to-day to 
your father and confess to him sincerely that we 
love each other, and should like to get married ; I 
will show him my certificate of apprenticeship and 
the recommendation of my master, and beg him 
for his blessing. He will like my sincerity, and 
give his consent ;—I will then go away, make some 
money, return as soon as possible, and we will be 
happy. Don’t you think so, my sweet and lovely 
Lizy ?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the transported girl, and clung 
to his bosom ; “ yes, my father will certainly con- 
sent; he loves me dearly!” They parted full of 
cheering hope. 

Towards evening, Arnold dressed himself the 
best he could, went once more to his father’s grave, 
prayed for a blessing, and anxiously went to Veit’s. 

Lizy, trembling with joy, received him, and led 
him immediately to her father. 

“ Neighbor Arnold,” exclaimed the old man, 
“‘ what do you bring me ?” 

“ Myself,” he replied. 

** What does that mean !” asked Veit. 

“ Neighbor,” commenced Arnold, first with a 
trembling voice, but afterwards firmly and cordially : 
“Neighbor, allow meto go a little back,—you 
will understand me better. I am poor, but I have 
learned something, as my certificates will show you. 
The whole world is open for me; for I will not be 
satisfied with the trade, I will learn the art; I will 
become a skilful architect, as I have promised to 
my dear father. But, sir, every thing in the world 
must have its centre, and the work its end. As 
the houses which I construct are not merely built 
for conStruction’s sake, but for use; the same it is 
with my art. I do not practice it simply to be an 
artist ; I should like to acquire something by it, and 


what I strive for, you have to give. Promise me| 


that I shall have it, when I have done something 
useful, and I will aspire with all my power for the 
highest.” 

“ And what have I,” replied Veit, “that is of 
such importance to you?” 

‘‘Your daughter, sir! we love each other. I 
have come right away to the father, as an honest 
man, and I have not much courted the girl, as many 
do. No, after the good old fashion, I came to you 
to beg for your consent, and to request, that in three 
years, when I return from my period of travelling, 
and have learned something substantial, you will 






to remain to me, during those three years, a faith- 
ful betrothed one.” 

“Young man,” said the old Veit, “I have lis- 
tened to you, listen to me also, 1 will give my 
answer plainly. I am glad you love my daughter, 
for you are an honest fellow, and that you come 
sincerely to the father, I like still better, it does 
you great honor. Your masters call you skilled 
in art, and entertain the hope you will accomplish 
something great; 1 wish success to you, but hope 
is an uncertain foundation, and you want me to 
build upon it the happiness of my daughter? Du- 
ring those three years somebody might address 
her, whom she likes better, or, if not so, whom I 
like better ; shall I refuse that one on your account t 
No, young man, that won’t do. But if you retarn, 
and Lizy is still free, and you have succeeded in 
your business, I will not be in your way; but have 
done with it now.” 

“ But, neighbor Veit,” said Arnold, in a falter- 
ing voice, and seizing the hand of the old man, 
“ just think !”— 

“There is nothing to think,” replied Veit, “ and 
so God bless you; if you will still remain, be my 
welcome guest, but not a word more on that sub- 
ject.” 

“Ts that your final resolution?’ asked Arnold. 

“It is,” answered the old man coolly. 

“Then God have mercy on me,” exclaimed the 
other, hastening to the door; but Veit seized his 
hand and kept him. 


“ Young man, don’t commit any folly. Are 
you aman, and have you strength of mind and 
courage, show yourself so, and bear your afflic- 
tion. ‘The world is large, return to the bustle of 
life, and you will be calm. Farewell now; good 


luck for your journey.” 


At these words, Veit left Arnold, and the latter 
retarned to his cottage. 

Weeping, he made his packet, took leave of his 
paternal inheritance, and went towards the grave- 
yard, to take leave also of the grave of his father. 
Lizy, who had heard nearly all of the conver- 
sation, wept also. She had entertained such happy 
dreams, and now all hope seemed lost to her! 

Once more she must see her Arnold; she went 
to the window of her bed-room and waited until he 
left the cottage and went to the grave-yard. She 
ran quickly after him, and found him praying upon 
the grave of his father. “Arnold! Arnold! will 
you go away ?” exclaimed she, and embraced him. 
“ Alas! I cannot leave you !” 

Arnold rose as from adream: “I must, Lizy, I must. 
Let not thy tears break my heart, for I must!” 

“Do you return, and when?” 

“ Lizy, I will work as hard as a man can; I will 
be covetous with every minute of time; in three 
years I shall be here again. Will you remain faith- 





not refuse to me your blessing, and allow the girl 


ful to me?” 
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“ Faithful until death, my dear Arnold!” replied 
she, sobbing. 

“ But if your father will force you?” 

** They shall drag me to church, and even before 
the altar, I will exclaim, no! Yes, Arnold, we will 
remain faithful to each other here and there above. 
Somewhere we will find each other again !” 

“Then Jet us part,” said Arnold, whose eyes 
were brightened by a beam of hope, “let us part! 
I do not fear any impediment, nothing will be too 
great or too bold for me. With this kiss I pledge 
myself to you, and now farewell! in three years 
we shall be happy.” He wound himself out of her 
arms. 

* Arnold,” she exclaimed, “ Arnold, don’t leave 
your Lizy!” but he was already gone. From afar 
he waved his white handkerchief as a last farewell, 
until he disappeared in the shade of the forest. 
Lizy sank down upon the grave and prayed fer- 
vently to God. Convinced of Arnold's faith, she 
was calmer, and could appear more collected in 
mind before the father, who observed her always 
and examined the most trifling circumstance. 

Every morning she went to the place where she 
had embraced her Arnold the last time; the old 
father perceived it, but let her alone, and was satis- 
fied that Lizy could appear so calm and often even 
gay. 

A year passed in this way, and no suitor had ap- 
peared who pleased the father. At the end of the 
second year there returned, after a long absence, 
to the village, a man who had left it on account of 
bad tricks, and had a great experience. 

Hans Heiling left the village as a poor wretch, 
and returned as a wealthy man. He seemed to 
have come to the village in order to show himself 
to his former enemies as arich man. At first it 
seemed as if he intended to stay only for a short 
time; he talked about business of importance ; but 
it was soon visible that he was prepared for a long 
sojourn. 

They told wondrous things about him in the vil- 
lage ; many an honest man shrugged his shoulders, 
and others said clearly, they knew very well from 
whence his wealth came. 

Be it so; Hans Heiling visited old Veit daily, 
told him of his travels, that he had been even in 
Egypt, and still farther beyond the sea; the old man 
was much pleased with his conversation, and he 
was not satisfied if Hans Heiling did not enter the 
room in the evening. 

He heard indeed many things from his neighbors, 
but incredulously shook his head; only one thing 
appeared singular to him, that Hans Heiling locked 
himself up every Friday, and remained the whole 
day at home alone. He asked him what he did at 
this time. ‘“‘ A vow,” he answered, “ binds me to 
spend every Friday in fervent prayer.” Veit was 
satisfied, and Heiling came and went as before, and 


But Lizy had an inexplicable abhorrence for the 
man; it was to her as if her blood coagulated in her 
veins in his presence. 

Nevertheless, Heiling asked formally her hand 
from her father and received the answer: “he 
should first agree with the daughter.” For this 
purpose he made use of an evening, when he did 
not find old Veit at home. 

Lizy sat on the spinning-wheel when he entered. 
Afraid, she started, announcing to him that her 
father was not athome. ‘ Then let us chat alittle 
together, my lovely lass!” was his reply, and he 
sat down by her side. Lizy moved off from him. 
Heiling taking this only for maidenly bashfulness, 
and having the principle that, with women, one 
ought to be bold in order to succeed, he took her 
round the waist, and said flatteringly: “ will fair 
Lizy not sit near me?” Disgusted, she wound her- 
self from his arms. 

“Tt is not becoming for me to be alone with you,” 
she said, leaving the room ; but he went after her, 
and embraced her more boldly. 

“Your father has given his consent, my pretty 
Lizy, will you become my wife? I will not let you 
go until you promise me !” 

She struggled in vain against his kisses, which 
burned dreadfully upon her cheeks; in vain she 
called for help; his passion was roused, he became 
bolder, until he perceived a little cross, which Lizy 
wore round her neck, since her youth, asa remem- 
brance of her mother, who died early. Strangely 
struck, he let her go; he seemed to tremble, and 
hastened out of the room. Lizy thanked God for 
her rescue, and she told her father, when he came 
home, the mean behavior of Heiling. Veit shook 
his head, and seemed very angry. 

The next time he saw Heiling, he reproached 
him with his behavior, which he excused by 
the violence of his love; but the occurrence had, 
for Lizy, the fortunate consequence, that Heiling 
exempted her, for a long time, from his addresses. 
Since then she wore the cross, which, (she did not 
know how,) had saved her at that time, openly on 
her neck, and she perceived that Heiling did not 
say a word to her, as soon as he found her decorated 
in this manner. 

The third year was soon at an end. Lizy, who 
always knew how to keep in suspense and to inter- 
rupt her father, when he talked about marrying her, 
became gayer. Daily she went still to the grave 
of the old Arnold, and then she crossed the Eger, 
walking the road to Prague to the hill, in hope 
soon to see her beloved one arriving from thence. 

During this time, she, one morning, missed her 
cross, which was so dear to her; somebody must 
have taken it from her daring the night; for she 
never took it off, and she suspected the female ser- 
vant, whom, the evening before, she heard whis- 
pering behind the house with Heiling. Weeping, 





showed clearly what design he had upon Lizy. 
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she told it to her father; but he laughed at her on 
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account of her suspicion, pretending that the cross 
could not be of any value to Heiling, and that he 
was above such playing ; he thought she must have 
lost it somewhere. 

Nevertheless she stood to her opinion, and per- 
ceived clearly that Heiling continued now his 
wooing earnestly and with great confidence. The 
father too became severer, and declared, at last, 
plainly, she must marry Heiling, it was his firm 
and unchangeable will, for Arnold had forgotten 
her, and, besides, the three years were past. Heil- 
ing swore to her, in presence of the father, his 
eternal love, and that he did not take her for her 
money, as others might do, but for her own sake, 
for he had money enough, and he would make her 
richer and happier than she ever had dreamt of. 

Lizy despised him and his wealth; but at last 
when, pressed on both sides and tormented by the 
idea of the death of Arnold, she had no other re- 
source left, but that at the service of every des- 
pairing one, she begged a delay of three days, 
hoping that her beloved Arnold would return within 
this short space. 


The three days were granted to her. Full of 
hope to see their wishes soon accomplished, both 
men left the house, and Veit accompanied Heiling. 


They met the priest of the village, at the head of 
a procession, who went to carry the last consola- 
tion to a dying person. Every one bent down be- 
fore the image of the One Crucified, and Veit knelt 
down, but his companion jumped, with the expres- 
sion of horror, into the next house. Astonished, 
and not without fright, Veit looked after him, and 
shaking his head went home. 


A messenger came soon from Heiling, who in- 
formed him that his master had suddenly been 
attacked by a vertigo. Veit should come to see 
him and not have suspicious thoughts. But, making 
the sign of the cross, Veit answered: “Go and 
tell your master I should be very glad if it had 
been nothing else but a vertigo.” 

Lizy sat, meanwhile, crying and praying upon a 
hill before the village, where she could overlook 
the road to Prague. 

A cloud of dust rose at a distance ; her heart beat 
mightily ; but when she was able to distinguish, 
and saw a troop of richly dressed men on horse- 
back, her cheering hopes disappeared. 

At the head of that troop of horsemen, rode a 
venerable old man, on his left hand a beautiful youth, 
for whom, it was obvious, the fast trot of the horse 
was still too slow, and whom the old man had much 
trouble to retain. Lizy was afraid of the crowd of 
men ; she cast down her eyes without regarding the 
troop any more. At once the youth jumped from 
the horse and sank upon his knees before the maid. 
“ Lizy, is it possible, my dear, dear Lizy ?” Fright- 
ened, the gitl looked at him, and in the feeling of 
the highest blissfulness, she sunk in the arms of the 





young man, exclaiming: ‘“ Arnold! my Arnold!” 
Long they remained in mute transport. 

The companions of Arnold stood in joyous emo- 
tion around the happy couple; the old man joined 
his hands and thanked God, and the setting sun 
never saw happier people. When the lovers re- 
covered themselves from the intoxication of joy, 
they did not know who should tell his history the 
first. Lizy began at last, and, in a few words, she 
represented her unfortunate situation and her posi- 
tion to Heiling. Arnold shrunk back at the idea 
that he could have lost his beloved one. The old 
man inquired minutely after Heiling, and exclaimed 
at last: ‘* Friends, that is the very same scoundrel 
who committed, in my native town, those vile tricks, 
and escaped the arms of justice only by a quick 
flight. Let us thank God that we frustrate here 
one of his deeds of infamy!” During such talk of 
Heiling and Lizy, they came at last, but very late, 
to the village. 

Lizy led Arnold triumphantly to her father, who 
could scarcely trust his eyes, seeing so many richly 
dressed men entering his house. “ Father of my 
Lizy,” said Arnold, “ here I am to apply for your 
daughter; I have become a wealthy man; I am in 
the favor of great lords, and am able to keep more 
than I have promised.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Veit, astonished, “ you are 
the poor Arnold, the son of my late neighbor?” 

“* So he is,”’ said the old man, “the same who, 
three years ago, left this village poor and in des- 
pair. He came to me, I soon saw that he could 
become a master of his art, and employed him. He 
worked to the satisfaction of everybody, and I could 
soon make him overseer of the most important 
works. In many large cities he has acquired great 
fame, and, at present, he is about to execute, in 
Prague, the greatest work of his art. He has be- 
come rich, and beloved by lords and dukes. Give 
him your daughter, and fulfil your old promise. The 
rogue, to whom you intend giving your Lizy, has 
deserved, a thousand times, to be hang. I know 
the scoundrel.” 

* Ts all true that you report?” asked the aston- 
ished Veit. 

“ True, literally true!” repeated all. 

** Well then I will not oppose your happiness, 
gallant master,” said Veit to Arnold, “ take the girl, 
and God bless you!”” Incapable of thanking him, 
the happy couple sank down at his feet; he drew 
them to his heart and faith was remunerated. 

* Mr. Veit,” said the old man, interrupted only by 
the joyous sobbing of the lovers, ‘ Mr. Veit, I have 
something more to ask from you: Let the children 
be married to-morrow, that I may have the joy of 
seeing my good Arnold happy, whom I love as a 
son, for heaven has not given me any. The day 
after to-morrow I have to return to Prague.” 

“Very well,” said Veit, “ if that is such a great 
favor for you, we can arrange it in that manner. 
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Children!” he addressed the happy ones, “ to-mor- 
row is your wedding, I will give it at the farm near 
the mountain! I am now going to the priest. You, 
Lizy, go in the kitchen to entertain the worthy 
guests as they deserve.” 


Lizy obeyed, but Arnold followed her secretly, 
and it was very natural they should be found soon 
fondling in the garden. 

After the first intoxication of joy and love, Ar- 
nold thought of the grave of his father, and both 
lovers went to the place, where they had seen each 
other the last time, and parted in despair. 


On the grave they repeated their vows, and both 
were in a solemn disposition. ‘This moment of 
happiness,” said Arnold, embracing his beloved girl 
fervently, “‘ does it not make up for the three long 
years of pain? We are at the aim; life does not 
afford any greater happiness, only there above, they 
say, is a higher state of beatitude !” 


“* Oh, if once we were allowed to die so, arm in 
arm, and heart to heart!” said Lizy. 

““ Die? yes die on thy bosom !” repeated Arnold. 
Good God, do not be angry with us, that in the ex- 
cess of joy we have still a feeling for the higher 
one; we acknowledge, with a grateful heart, what 
thou hast done for us! Yes, Lizy, let us pray here 
upon the grave of our father, and be thankful for 
the grace of heaven !” 


The prayer was silent, but ardent and sacred, 
and the lovers returned home in deep emotion. 
The next morning was fair and lovely: it was a 
Friday, the feast of St. Lawrence. The whole 
village became animated ; in every door stood finely 
dressed young men and girls; for Veit was rich, and 
every body was invited to the wedding. 


Heiling’s door only was locked up; for it wasa 
Friday, and then he was never visible, as we have 
seen. 

The procession, which was to conduct the happy 
couple to church, for the most beautiful celebration, 
was soon ready; Veit and the master of Arnold 
walked together, and shed tears about the happi- 
ness of their children. For the dinner, Veit had 
selected the place under the big lindentree. There 
the procession went after the ceremony was over. 
Heaven beamed out of the eyes of the lovers. 

The festival entertainment lasted several hours, 
and cheers for Arnold and his lovely bride resound- 
ed often from the checkered tables. From the lin- 
den tree, the happy couple went with both fathers, 
the friends of Arnold, and some playmates of Lizy, 
to the farm on the mountain, near the river Eger. 
The house was situated in a lovely place, between 
the bushes, upon the high walls of the valley, and 
in this smaller, but more intimate circle, the hours 
passed to the overjoyed Arnold and his Lizy like 
moments. 

At this farm, the neat bridal-chamber had been 
prepared, and among the fruit trees, there was a 





table set for the friendly supper. Delicate wine 
for the guests sparkled in full goblets. 

The evening was approaching, and twilight, its 
harbinger, already enveloped the mountains and 
fields in a magical shade, but the merry people were 
scarcely aware of it. At length, the last glitter of 
day was extinguished, and a star-lit night greeted 
the happy couple. 

The old Veit began to talk of his youth, and was 
very circumstantial ; for the wine had made him 
talkative. Midnight was approaching, and Arnold 
and Lizy were anxious to get to the end of Veit's 
narration. Atlast he finished. ‘ Now good night, 
children,” he exclaimed, and was about to lead the 
married couple to the bridal chamber. The clock 
of the village struck just midnight. A dreadful 
storm rose all at once and roared in the valley, and 
Hans Heiling, with a horribly distorted face, stood 
amidst the frightened people. __ 

“Devil,” he cried, “I renounce your service, 
annihilate those !” 

“Then you are mine!” howled a voice from 
amidst the storm. 

“Even if I shall belong to you, and if all the 
torments of hell await me—annihilate those !” 

A red blaze seemed to cover the mountains, and 
Arnold and Lizy, Veit and all the friends were 
turned to rocks, the bridal couple lovingly united, 
the others joining their hands for prayer. 

“Hans Heiling,” it thundered with scornful 
laughing from the storm, “those are blessed in 
death; their souls fly to heaven; but thy debt is 
due,—thou belongest to me !” 

Hans Heiling tumbled down from the height of 
the rock in the foaming Eger, which received him 
hissingly and devoured him ;—no eye has ever seen 
him since. 

The next morning Lizy’s friends came with 
wreathes and flowers to decorate the newly mar- 
ried couple,—all the people of the whole village fol- 
lowed. They found destruction everywhere ; they 
recognized the features of their friends on the 
rocks, and weeping and sobbing, the girls wound 
their wreathes round the petrified figures of the 
lovers. All fell upon their knees and prayed for 
the beloved souls. It was a solemn moment,—and 
the angel of peace came down, and thrice he swung 
gently his lily-staff of innocence around them. 

A venerable old man at last interrupted the so- 
lemn silence. ‘“ Hail them,” he said, “‘ they have 
departed in joy and love ; they died arm in arm, and 
heart to heart! Decorate their tombs always with 
flowers, and those rocks may be an eternal monu- 
ment to us, that an evil spirit has no power over 
guiltless hearts, and that true love is averred in 
death !” 

From that day, every loving couple went to 
Hans Heiling’s rock, to beg the glorified for their 
blessing and protection. 

That pious rite has been lost in the current of 
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time ; but the tradition lives in the hearts of the 
people, and even to-day, the guide, who leads the 
stranger in the awful valley of the Eger, to the 
rock of Hans Heiling, tells of Arnold and Lizy, and 
shows the images of stone into which they were 
turned, and those of the father of the bride and 
the other guests ; but the tooth of time has gnawed 
them, and rendered them less discernible. 

Not many years ago, the Eger is said to have 
roared wonderfully on that place, where Hans Heil- 
ing was tumbled down, and nobody passed it, who 
did not make the sign of the cross and recommend 
his soul to the Lord. 


Georgia. 





ORTA UNDIS.* 


STROPHE. 


OrTA VirGo resonantem 
Vocem auribus undis, 

Mihi animo predulcem 
Umbra solitudinis 

Audio. Calentes agri 
Nemoraque muta sunt : 
Greges gratam coryleti 
Umbram lassi conquirunt : 
Umbram cantus insectorum 
Sopientes qua sonant, 
Aque gelide saxorum 
Fissurisque murmurant. 
Mihi fervidis sed horis 
Deést quies nemore 

Solo. Austus nam amoris 
Oritur in pectore. 
Vestibus cor palpitare 
Solet letum niveis. 

Id tunc speras-tu servare 
Quod ab omnibus capis ? 
Felix qui cor (evax!) tuum 
Palpitare audiat ; 

Caput cirrisque jam pronum 
Pectore ut sentiat. 

Tuos risus, palpebrasque 
Tam demissas video. 

Cur me pacem spolias, que 
Cur me sequeris, Virgo ? 


J. M. Leeare. 
South Carolina. 


* A new Venus, born from the waves (orta-undis.) In 
the chaunts of the Roman Church, chaunts no less beauti- 
ful than ancient, the rules of Synalepha and Ecthlipsis, it 
will be remembered by the scholar-reader, are frequently 


disregarded—the Stabat Mater alone will afford an instance 
of this violation. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTES 
OF A VOYAGE IN THE EAST, IN 1843. 
BY w. B*, 


On the 27th May, at ten o’clock at night, we 
embarked at Jaffa, in a Felucca, for Damietta. 
We obtained, by the assistance of our Consular 
Agent, one of the best vessels in port, as we sup- 
posed ; but the best presented an aspect any thing 
but agreeable. It is without cabin, with no pro- 
tection from the sun and dew but the awning of a 
sail. Thanks to Heaven, there is no rain in this 
climate at this season. To add to the inconve- 
nience, the greater part of the deck is occupied by 
an open hold, and one half of this is stored with 
sand, which has been thrown in for ballast. The 
other half constitutes our chamber, where our bed- 
ding is deposited, and over which the imperfect 
awning is drawn. The sand has been shovelled 
to one side, that we may have the luxury of a 
clean spot in the bottom of the craft to place our 
scanty bedding. But our side is often encroached 
on by the sand rolling from its place, from the toss- 
ing of the vessel. We have no deck but a few 
feet of space about the stern and the prow. Our 
crew consists of six Arabs,—in their appearance 
as promising assassins as any I have seen in 
the various deserts I have passed. ‘They comfort 
us by the assurance, that we shall probably arrive 
at the end of these troubles in two or three days; 
that the distance to Damietta is ordinarily accom- 
plished in this time. 

Mr. Porter, our Consul at Constantinople, and 
Mr. Lamb, an English gentleman, are my compan- 
ions. The former is made of the same stuff as was 
the old Commodore, with a “ heart for any fate,” 
and with much more good humor. The latter is 
provided with a good stuck of philosophic and prac- 
tical patience, and come what will, he will make 
but little complaint. 

Thus we left the Holy Land. The few lights 
that twinkled in the old city of Jaffa soon faded 
from the view. I endeavored to obtain a farewell 
glimpse of the plain of Sharon; but the sky was 
overcast, and about and around the city, nothing 
could be distinguished but one dark mass. Ina 
few moments the heaven above, and the sea be- 
neath, were all that remained to us. I felt that I 
had seen the Holy Land for the last time; and I 
felt it with painful emotion. I descended into my 
humble dormitory; and with the winds for a sere- 
nade, and “rocked in the cradle of the waves,” 
the world and all its climes, its souvenirs and its 
cares, soon sunk into oblivion. 


* William Boulware, Chargé d’ Affaires at the Court of 
the Two Sicilies. 
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Morning came with a brilliant san and cloudless 
sky. A gentle breeze ruffled the sea, and our 
mariners proclaimed that we were making good 
progress. Sea sickness came to aid us in passing 
the time, destroying that ennui which comes from 
seeing only sky and water, and bringing with it its 
usual soporific influence. Thus passed this and 
several succeeding days. Our Arabs seem as disa- 
greeable as their vessel. The Captain is a thin, 
shrivelled old man; excessivély meagre ; usually 
wears a faint, sardonic grin upon his swarthy vis- 
age, and seems consumed by his acid temper. 
His five vnfortonate sailors are the recipients of 
his spleen, which he visits on them with great 
liberality, in the shape of a rope’s end. ‘To add to 
this, he keeps them in a state of constant penance, 
giving them only short rations, and these but twice 
in the twenty-four hours. 

3ist. We have arrived in sight of the coast of 
Egypt, yet nothing is to be seen but the lake of 
Menzaleh, and a narrow strip of land, which sepa- 
rates it from the sea. We are informed, that we 
are now eighty miles from Damietta, though we 
have been five days on the voyage. Our provi- 
sions are nearly exhausted. Thanks to the sea 
sickness they have held out so long. To-day we 
have made an end of our last fowl. 

June 2nd. Patience is exhausted, and so is our 
food. There is no resource left but to abuse the 
Captain, which he does not understand. The eter- 
nal lake is still in view. A high point of Jand is 
now also to be seen far in advance of us, which 
they say is just eighty miles from our port, so that 
we are now not so near as we believed ourselves 
two days ago. ‘The last of our bread is now con- 
sumed, and we have, in addition to our other “ agré- 
mens,” the anticipation of famine. Toadd still to 
our pleasure, it is obvious the crew knows nothing 
of the coast, and that our vessel will make no sail 
unless just before the wind. Porter begins to 
talk of casting lots for which of us shall be eaten 
first. He insists that the Arabs are not suitable 
food for any christian, and that our French servant 
is but little better. 

4th. Yesterday the eighty mile point was all 
day in view. We have obtained from the Captain 
some of the bread which he laid in for his savages. 
With this and an orange, we have made our dinner 
and breakfast for the lasttwo days. Wecannot afford 
totake supper. Fortunately, one of the crew took 
aboard a basket containing about a bushel of oranges 
to sell at Damietta. These we purchased, with some 
difficulty, several days ago:—with some difficulty, 
for the fellow refused to trust us, and we could not 
make the change. A good evidence this of the 
state of credit in the East. To-day the Captain 
has been tacking and retacking every twenty min- 
utes, with his miserable halk ; but all is in vain, we 
make no head-way. At length he has cast anchor, 
about a mile from the shore, in a rough sea, saying 








it’ is impossible to proceed. We have implored 
him to set us ashore in the small boat, that we may 
engage some one of the fishing boats we see in the 
lake to take us on, but he will not. He says they 
would not Jet us approach them for fear of the 
plague, and that he would subject himself to a 
heavy punishment, if he put us ashore anywhere 
else than at the quarantine ground at Damietta. 

Nothing could be more dreary than the continu- 
ed aspect of the coast. No habitations, no culture, 
nothing but the little strip of sand and the lake be- 
yond. The horizon presents an appearance which 
is peculiar. It seems as if lighted by a conflagra- 
tion. This, I presume, is the reflection from the 
sands of the desert. 

5th. Yesterday the sailors’ bread was finished, 
and so were the oranges and water. The embou- 
chure of the Nile is now visible in the distance. 
Vessels pass us and enter, but we cannot get on. 
The Captain discovered somewhere amid his rub- 
bish, a few moulded biscuit, which he says are a 
part of the provisions which Ibrahim Pasha laid 
in for his army, and abandoned when he fled from 
Syria, some three years ago. These he divided 
with us and his crew for our dinner. We nibbled 
at them and some sugar, to allay the cravings of 
hunger. 

To-day we had an example of Arab character 
worthy of record. One of the sailors, a brawny 
looking savage, perceiving that we were suffering 
from famine, seemed touched with compassion, and 
told us, without any shame, that the night of our 
embarkation, he had taken one of our botiles, and 
if it would be of any use, he would bring it to us. 
He produced it, and it proved to bea bottle of 
Cognac, which would neither satisfy hunger nor 
thirst. But this touch of nature, this movement 
of the heart of this poor Arab, who knew so iittle 
of moral principle, that he had no shame of theft, 
moved me much. It was another proof that man 
is not “ all evil,” even under the worst circumstan- 
ces; that in those most ignorant and least regarding 
laws human and divine, there is kindness, there is 
disinterested virtue—there are still the benevolent 
promptings of the Divinity withinus. I gave him 
double the value of the bottle, and thanked him 
most sincerely. I shall never forget our friend 
Abdullah. 

After struggling till five o'clock in the afternoon, 
to make the point which separates us from the 
Nile, the Captain at length consented to put us 
ashore, though he said, he was violating’ the laws 
of the country, and he feared the consequences. 
We put some of our baggage into the small boat, 
and accompanied by my servant and two of the 
sailors, Abdullah being one of them, for on this 
I insisted, we launched forth upon a rude sea, to 
make the old land of Egypt. We took also a 
Quarantine officer, whom we had brought with us 
from Jaffa, that we might profit by the time of 
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the voyage. The sea ran so high, and our little 
bark was dashed hither and thither with so much 
violence by the waves, that for some time we al- 
most regretted that we had left the old hulk. At 
length, upon reaching within some two hundred 
yards of the beach, our Arabs plunged into the 
water, and with a line, drew the boat after them. 
Finally we touched the shore. Columbus did not 
step upon the new world with more pleasure. It 
was a sandy desert, scattered with the bleaching 
bones of myriads of caitle, which have been de- 
stroyed this season by the plague. Here and there 
were some carcasses, which seemed to be more re- 
cent victims ; and upon them, some ferocious, wolf- 
looking dogs, were craunching flesh and bones. 
Upon our approach they growled defiance. We 
were not disposed to provoke their wrath, though 
we had invaded their dominions with arms in our 
hands. Contented with an armed neutrality, we 
passed our foes at a respectful distance. The 
sailors dragged the boat, with our baggage, by the 
rope, and we preceded them, following the shore. 
After walking some five or six miles, we reached 
a fertile soil, and saw some laborers cutting hay, 
and others, engaged with oxen and cows, working 
machines for drawing water from the canals to irri- 
gate the land. The laborers fled from us. Some 
mniles further, we reached the mouth of the Nile, 
and here saw a fortress on each side, but no sol- 
diers. We had expected to be arrested here, and 
we were prepared to surrender at discretion. We 
thought it probable that we should pass the night, 
guarded by Mehemet Ali’s soldiers, and that we 
should have an opportunity of seeing the interior of 
one of His Excellency’s forts. But to our astonish- 
ment we saw no soldiers, and passed on unmolested. 
At length, with the setting sun, we reached the 
village of Lesbe, which is opposite to the Quaran- 
tine, on the other side of the river. Every person 
withdrew from us at our approach. We saw on 
the other shore, a man in Christian dress, whom 
we supposed to be an officer of the Quarantine. 
We called to him, and he came over. He was a 
Greek, and the Commandant of the establishment. 
We told our story, and he received us kindly. He 
said that they had heard, five days since, by a ves- 
sel arrived from Jaffa, of our departure, and had 
been expecting us every day since: that they had 
come to the conclusion to send out a boat to search 
for us to-morrow. He informed us that there were 
no apartments in the Quarantine fit for gentlemen, 
but that we should have an apartment of his own 
adjacent to the building. We hastened to make 
known to him that we were starving. He told us 
there was no provision made there for furnishing 
food—that those who came, usually supplied them- 
selves, but that he would send us his supper and 
some wine, and that to-morrow some arrangement 
should be made. We were then taken across the 
river, and introduced into the lodgings his gene- 





rosity supplied us. They consisted of two cham- 
bers, without furniture of any kind but a few chairs. 
The floor was of earth, but this was covered with 
one additional article, a mat. After a time, our 
baggage arrived, and we felt ourselves quite in lux- 
ury. The supper was forthcoming, which consisted 
of some excellent fish and eggs, and some Grecian 
wine. We fed upon “the good things of Egypt,” 
doubtless, with as much pleasure as the famished sons 
of Jacob. We had &lmost as much satisfaction in 
obtaining for our Arabs also a good meal. They ate 
abundantly, and then lay themselves down in the 
court to sleep. I reminded them of the old Cap- 
tain and the rest of the crew, who were hungering 
and thirsting aboard the vessel, and to whom they 
had promised to return that night with food and 
water. But the demands of nature were too strong 
for the calls of duty. In addition, I believe, they 
had no obiection to punish him,—it was retributive 
justice. 

6th. They remained till this morning. Then 
they returned and came back in the afternoon with 
the rest of the baggage, accompanied by the Cap- 
tain. The Felucca has not been able to get here, 
so that our eyes will see her no more. We gave 
a liberal “‘ bucksheesh,” (present,) to all the sailors, 
but none to the Captain. He was exceedingly 
humble and importunate, but we were firm. We 
had, as we discovered during the voyage, been the 
victims of this man and our Consular Agent at 
Jaffa. He and the agent owned the vessel in part- 
nership, of which we were kept in entire igno- 
rance. The agent recommended it to us in the 
highest terms, and at the same time pretended to 
give his assistance to persuade the Captain to re- 
duce the exhorbitant price which he demanded. 
Another vessel left Jaffa five days after us, and 
reached Damietta before us. But the time passed 
on board will be deducted from our Quarantine, so 
that instead of fifteen days, our imprisonment will 
be reduced to six. The voyage paid for, and also 
the sailors’ bread that we had consumed, and the 
“‘ bucksheesh” distributed, we gave our final ‘‘se- 
la’m” to our Arab friends, and they departed to 
set sail immediately for Jaffa. They left us with 
many expressions of thanks. Even the Captain, 
though much mortified, gave us the parting saluta- 
tion. 

7th. This morning I arose early and plunged 
into the waters of old Nile. The current is strong, 
and the stream, though not more than twenty-five 
yards in width, it would require a good swimmer 
to cross. The dew that had fallen during the night, 
was equal to a small shower. The sun had just 


risen, and the mists were flying befure him. ‘The 
river was enlivened by numerous beautiful boats, 
with enormous Latteen sails, passing rapidly up and 
down the stream, and giving an appearance of ac- 
tivity and business to the population. 

We have now had an opportunity to look around 
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us here, and find that we have been truly fortunate 
in enjoying the kindness of the Commandant of 
the Quarantine. I saw yesterday the apartments 
provided for my fellow prisoners. ‘They are mere 
open sfalls, half filled with the sand driven in by 
the winds, without doors, without furniture or com- 
forts of any kind. The inmates are turned, like 
so many cattle, within the court, and then locked 
in by a single door, and left to shift for themselves. 
The building is of one story, facing the river, with 
two wings, which reach to the water's edge, leav- 
ing within a large opencourt. Ihave amused my- 
self by walking on the terraced roof, and observing 
the prisoners below. They are generally in the 
court, sitting onthesand. Here are Arabs, Turks, 
Moors, Syrians, and a few Greeks,—men, wo- 
men and children. Most of them are pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca. Few of them appear supe- 
rior to the Bedouins of the desert. They seem 
very pious, and are often engaged at their ablutions 
and prostrations. Itis wonderful,—the time and at- 
tention given by the Mussulmen to their religion. 
Five times in the twenty-four hours they prostrate 
themselves in prayer: a few moments after the 
rising and the setting sun; at mid-day, and at the 
close of evening. ‘This they do whether at home 
or abroad, in public or private, idle or occupied. 
Prayer is called the ** Key of Paradise.” Again, 
one month in the twelve, they fast from the dawn 
of day until the going down of the sun. They 
abstain not only from eating, but from drinking, 
smoking, and even smelling perfumes. In addition 
to all this, the pilgrimage to Mecca is enjoined in 
the Koran, and hundreds of thousands annually 
make their way to the sacred city, often travelling 
thousands of miles, and submitting to every varie- 
ty of privation ; sometimes following the caravans, 
and begging their bread,—to obey this injunction of 
the Prophet. Strong must be the faithy and ardent 
the devotion, to submit to such sacrifices. 

The Koran is to the Mussulmen, not only their 
religious code, but their civil and political consti- 
tution. Here are their Jaws and their institutions. 
A breach of the law is an offence against God and 
his Prophet, a crime punishable in this world and 
the next. A good citizen is necessarily a good 
Mussulman ;—disbelief is a high crime against the 
State, and apostacy is punished with death. A 
neglect of the duties of religion is regarded as a 
taint, and the unfortunate man is shunned as a leper. 
Religion is every thing : it regulates the costume, 
the diet, the association,—is all pervading, is felt at 
every step and in every position. As soon as a 
man is seen, his apparel proclaims his faith. Nor 
can he change the fashion, this remaining the same 
from age to age. One who is not a believer in the 
Prophet, dare not make use of green or yellow 
colors, neither upon his house, nor in any of his 
garments. These colors are sacred, and wo to the 
unbeliever who is caught with them. Though 





Christians and Jews are found in great numbers 
in the Oriental cities, they occupy different quar- 
ters, and constitute different nations, as thoroughly 
as if the ocean separated them. ‘They are truly 
among them, but not of them. . 

8th. I was standing yesterday on the shore of 
the Nile, looking on its placid waters, musing on 
their far distant and unknown sources, the curious 
and mysterious history of this valley which they 
have created, the enigma of its early civilization, 
which it has beqneathed to posterity, and of those 
vast monuments which tell us of the arts and sci- 
ences, and history of ages so remote, that thus far 
they have remained shrouded in darkness nearly as 
dense as that which conceals the fountains of the 
stream, when lo! the star spangled banner appeared 
before me. Floating in the breeze, it came hur- 
rying down with impetuous speed, as if to greet the 
lonely traveller from its far distant home. This 
unexpected sight of my country’s flag in this re- 
mote world, touched the chords of my heart. It 
was the appearance, to a weary traveller, of an 
oasis in the desert; of fountains of sweet water in 
the Libyan waste. It was my country’s, and spoke 
to me of my home, here in the land of Cheops. 
Pyramids and temples—antiquity, with all its mon- 
uments, fled away, like “the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” The bosom was filled with that home be- 
yond the “ far Atlantic.” 

The beautiful boat, which bore at its prow the 
“‘ stars and stripes,” neared the shore and came to 
anchor where I was standing. A benevolent look- 
ing man, richly clad in the flowing robes of the 
East, followed by a numerous suite, came to land, 
and immediately walked up to the apartments of 
the Director. I followed, and was presented to our 
Consul from Damietta. He apologised for not 
having come before to see us: said that he was not 
aware who we were: that he had now come to ten- 
der his services and receive our orders: that he 
was our humble “servitore,” and it would be his hap- 
piness, as well as his duty, toobey our wishes. This 
was all truly oriental. ‘There was in the original, 
the language, and in his mien, the manner of the 
dependant to his lord, yet mingled with a certain 
dignity. He had brought with him for our use a 
great quantity of provisions, fowls, birds cooked, 
and living meats of various kinds; melons, veg- 
etables, and best of all, leavened bread, baked in 
the European style. ‘This is indeed good fortune. 
We shall now atone for past abstinence, and fare 
more sumptuously than did the brethren of Joseph. 

Our Consul is an Armenian, and in wealth, one 
of the richest men of lower Egypt. He had come 
in great state to make this visit. He was accom- 
panied by a pipe-bearer, with all the insignia of of- 
fice; a secretary with his long metallic inkstand 
glittering in his girdle, and five or six other per- 
sons connected with his household. Besides these, 
he had a numerous crew inhis boat. The “ ensem- 
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ble” was a good specimen of the style of an orien- 
tal ‘‘ grand Seigneur.” 

The gentlemen of the Consular corps are the 
highest aristocracy in all the East, out of Constan- 
tinople. They enjoy great privileges and powers ; 
and are the diplomatists of these regions. They 
pay no duties, are exempt from responsibility to the 
Pashas, and enjoy perfect security for themselves 
and their suites. These offices are consequently 
highly appreciated. It is said the Consnlar Agents, 
who receive their appointments from the Consuls, 
oftentimes pay large sums for their places. As to 
this position at Damietta, which is that of a Con- 
sular Agent, I was informed that four thousand dol- 
lars had been offered for the appointment. There 
is no salary attached to the office, and there are no 
perquisites but those which I have named. Yetit 
is by no means a source of surprise, that such value 
should be attached to these positions. They give 
that which is of all things most rare in the East, 
and which of all is most desirable, security to per- 
sons and property. 

The Consul informs us that the plague is in Da- 
mietta and all the adjacent villages. Four hundred 
thousand cattle have perished in the last twelve 
months of this disease, and agriculture is now suf- 
fering for the want of this species of labor. Their 
slaughter is now prohibited by the Pasha, and 
made punishable by death. The perpetual feeling 
of insecurity which this terrible malady induces, 
must render life here excessively disagreeable to 
Europeans. I have observed that many persons 
avoid all contact with all the world, and touch no 
one, and no thing which is believed to be suscepti- 
ble of contagion. They thus preserve themselves, 
practically, in perpetual quarantine. The Chancel- 
lor of the English Consulate was presented to.me 
on yesterday, and I was informed that he had been 
in this state of quarantine for seven years. This 
gives a most unfavorable idea of life here—this 
dread of contact—this fleeing from you, as if from 
pestilence. But these remarks apply only to Eu- 
ropean residents. ‘The Turks and the Arabs, rely- 
ing on fate, or that which is more probable, incredu- 
lous as to the contagion, take no precautions. 

Egypt is the cradle of the pest, and has been 
from all time ; at the epoch of its ancient splendor, 
as well as in all the ages which have succeeded. 
The causes which develop this scourge of the East, 
are now, and ever have been, a mystery. They 
have eluded all investigation. But the opinion 
seems now to prevail with the majority of physi- 
cians who have studied this disease, that it is not 
contagious, but endemic. But if it be contagious, 
the experiments which have been recently made by 
a commission sent to this country by his majesty of 
Russia, induce the belief that heat is a disinfecter. 
We may hope then ere long, whether the first or 
the second opinion be true, to see the quarantines, 
the great barriers to travel in the Oriental World, 





broken down, and utterly removed, with all the loss 
of time and money which they involve. 

Our Consul spent an hour with us, smoked and 
took coffee, heaped us with civilities and compli- 
ments, which are as hyperbolic now as in the time 
of Moses and the Prophets, and then passed over to 
the village of Lesbe, whence he again returned to 
us in the afternoon. Then we went a second time 
through the ceremony of smoking and coffee, which 
seem as necessary a part of the etiquette as “ good 
morning,”’ or ** good evening” in the United States. 

The salutations of the Mussulmen are impressive 
and poetic; but they do not make use of the same 
to Christians as to one another. A Mussulman, 
placing his hand on his heart, exclaims, “ Peace be 
on you.” To which the usual reply is, ‘‘ For you be 
peace and the mercy of God and his blessings,” or 
sometimes, instead of placing the hand on the heart, 
they carry it to the lip and front, at the same time 
inclining the head. It is said that this gesture in- 
tends, [ cover myself with dirt in your presence. 
But I received another explanation, which has per- 
haps more of beauty. My heart, my words, and 
my thoughts, are all devoted to you. The hand in 
passing to the lips and front being carried rapidly 
past the heart. These gestures are often repeated 
in conversation, and are sometimes embarrassing 
to a stranger. They always repeat them before 
coffee and before sherbet, and also before smoking. 
And in this, there is often a question of etiquette, 
as important as any point of precedence in a Eu- 
ropean court. The superior should be served first 
with pipe, coffee and sherbet, and should receive 
the most beautiful pipe. He is also entitled to 
have first the salutation ; and here is often a com- 
petition of courtesy, equal to that in Europe Which 
so frequently takes place in entering or leaving a 
room. ‘The superior in rank will endeavor to anti- 
cipate to manifest his kindness and condescension. 

But nothing distinguishes so much the tone of 
conversation, as the constant reference to God and 
submission to His will. J said to the Reis Effendi, 
at Constantinople, being anxious to say something 
complimentary, after he had expended on me much 
of his oriental civility, ‘‘ | should be happy to see 
you in my country, the representative of His Ma- 
jesty, the Sultan.” He responded, “If it should be 
the will of God, I should deem myself blessed.” 
An acquaintance meeting another whom he has 
not seen for some days, will say to him, after the 
sela’m, ‘‘thou hast made us desolate by thy ab- 
sence.” To which he will usually reply, “ may 
God not make us miserable by thy absence.” The 
seventh or eighth day of my voyage from Jaffa, I 
demanded, one morning, of the Captain, if we 
should arrive at Damietta that day. “If God is 
willing,” said he. I saw I had to do with a Fa- 
talist, but 1 would not give itup. I resumed, *‘ have 
you, seeing the wind and the distance, counted on 
getting there this evening ?” 
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“That is as Allah permits,” 

“‘ Who questions itt” said I; “‘that is not the 
thing. Tell me, I exclaimed, with impatience, do 
you believe that we shall arrive this day at Dami- 
etta?” He looked at me a moment with apparent 
astonishment, as if he supposed I doubted the Om- 
nipotence of Allah. Then resuming his gravity, 
he replied, with an expression of profound faith, 
“God is great.” 

“Who doubts it?” I replied. But it was useless, 
I gave it up. 

9th. From the terrace of the Quarantine the 
scene is of a most singular character. On this side 
of the Nile, far as the eye can reach, is a sea of 
sand reaching to the very shore; on the other is 
a valley of two or three miles in width, rich with 
Juxuriant green, and studded here and there with 
the graceful palm with its tapering trunk and para- 
sol summit; beyond is the great lake of Menzaleh, 
stretching off far to the East; to the left is the 
Mediterranean, with some dozen vessels lying at 
anchor near the embouchure of the river ; and just 
below me is the glittering stream, meandering be- 
yond the reach of sight, with the sterile sands on 
the one side and the smiling landscape on the other. 
The village of Lesbe, with houses of brick, of ter- 
raced roofs and latticed windows of various and 
curious designs, completes the picture. The sand 
lies in heaps round the walls of the Quarantine, 
and, in some places, is on a level with the summit. 
We have, during the day, showers of the sand so 
fine it penetrates every where. ‘The Arabs say it 
enters the shell of an egg. We need not be sur- 
prised then that our trunks, clothing, bedding, are all 
filled with it. Our food is also duly seasoned be- 
fore we can swallow it. 

Although prisoners here, we enjoy great liberty. 
We are permitted to make excursions up the river 
and into the country, attended by two of the guards. 
This morning we took a boat, and after rowing a 
mile or two above this place, landed on the oppo- 
site shore and walked into the field amid the labor- 
ers, visited their huts, and saw their arrangements 
for living. I have seen no country where agricul- 
ture seemed to demand so much labor. But the 
cultivation in this part of Egypt is principally of 
rice, and that always requires peculiar care. Here 
the fields are a perfect net-work of canals and 
ditches, and every few hundred yards machines are 
at work, drawn by oxen principally, but sometimes 
by camels, for the purpose of irrigation. Many of 
these canals are gigantic works of ten and twelve 
feet in depth, extending to the limits of the valley, 
and then turning and running parallel with the high 
lands of the desert, thus embracing the whole of 
the valley. There are branches cut into the great 
canals at short intervals, that the water may be 
diffused every where. Water is the great trea- 
sure ;—give to the soil water, and it will produce 
fruit. To this point, the labor of the country seems 
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principally directed, and her government expends 
its greatest care; for upon the crops depend the 
revenues of His Highness. Besides the canals, 
thousands and tens of thousands of wells are exca- 
vated for the same purpose. When the river is 
low, as at present, and below the level of many of 
the canals, men are employed, and also machines, 
drawing up the water to empty into them. 

T met here, in the canals, my old acquaintance, 
the catfish. He is the same animal here as in the 
Mattaponi and elsewhere in Virginia. My heart 
yearned towards him, and I would willingly have 
eaten one for old acquaintance sake ; but | was not 
able to give this substantive proof of my regard, 
for though I saw many, I had no means of catch- 
ing one. 

The appearance of the peasants is meagre and 
unhealthy ; very many of them have diseased eyes, 
and not a few are blind, some in one eye, some in 
both. Their usual garment, both for men and 
women, is a species of chemise, of coarse cotton 
cloth. Their coiffure is a handkerchief, or piece 
of cloth wrapped about the head. The men are 
frequently seen without any clothing of any kind, 
always except the head-dress ; for it is deemed a 
shame that the head should be uncovered. When 
I was in Syria, an Englishman was robbed in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and stripped of every article 
of clothing but hishat. That was left to him by the 
considerate gentlemen of the road, or rather of the 
desert, for modesty’s sake. Most of the women fled 
at our approach, but all took care to conceal, what- 
ever else was exposed, that point of shame, the face. 
They wear a black veil, concealing all the visage 
but the eyes. Their cabins are of mud, six or 
seven feet in height, with flat roofs of the same ma- 
terial. J put my head in one of them, but an ex- 
clamation from the guard immediately arrested me. 
The lady of the mansion appeared to me in a state 
of nudity, but she withdrew, in an instant, to one 
side of the apartment, seized a rag and covered 
her face with it. It would be difficult to conceive 
more filth and wretchedness than this “‘ coup d’oeil” 
disclosed. Their food, I am told, is often the husk 
of the rice, made into a spec.es of bread. They 
can rarely afford to eat the grain itself. But they 
eat green corn, onions, cucumbers, gourds, a great 
variety of legumes, and different kinds of melons. 
Those are all eaten, for the most part, in the green 
state. They have also, sometimes, bread made of 
millet, of corn, and occasionally of wheat. Meat 
is a rarity seldom tasted by the peasants. They 
have more frequently eggs, and a little salted fish, 
that is caught abundantly in the lake. Often are 
they reduced to steal, from their own hard earnings, 
a sufficiency to sustain life. They cook their food 
by a fire made of the dung of cattle, mixed with 
straw and dried in the sun. Such is the life led by 
the peasantry of the valley of the Nile. 

The soil does not appear to me to be of that exu- 
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berant fertility, which its high reputation had in- 
duced me to expect. In antiquity, it supplied both 
Greece and Rome with grain. Tacitus called this 
country the granary of Rome. The crops of wheat 
did not appear equal to those of many farms on 
James River, and some on the Rappahannock. 
Clot Bey gives the average of from fifteen to twenty 
for one, which J should pronounce a high estimate. 
The cotton | examined with particular care, but 
could form no good idea of its product, as it is here 
a shrub, and not an annual plant. 

The appearance of the soil is black, and seems 
a mixture of argil and silex. But the analysis of 
the mud deposited by the river, during the inunda- 
tion, as made by the French Commission, gives 
of argil three fifths, carbonate of lime a little 
more than one fifth, carbon one tenth, and the re- 
mainder, oxide of iron, carbonate of magnesia, and 
some atoms of silex in a state of extreme tenuity. 
The silex blown from the desert causes this element 
to form a larger proportion, in the constitution of 
the soil, than in that of the pure mud. In this 
analysis, we see another evidence of the truth of 
Ruffin’s theory of the structure of soils, the carbo- 
nate of Jime forming more than one fifth of the 
whole. Such is the richness of this deposit, that a 
very small portion, carried to the lands beyond the 
reach of inundation, renders them immediately pro- 
ductive. Itis of course necessary that they should 
be irrigated. 

I have remarked, that the agriculture of this 
country demands extraordinary labor. This remark 
should be limited to the means of supplying water. 
The winter crops, that is, those sown in the month 
of December, immediately after the inundation has 
passed, require less labor in the culture than in 
other countries. The soil receives no preparation,— 
the inundation does all that is necessary. The 
grain is scattered upon the thoroughly saturated 
earth, and left to itself until the period of reaping. 
But the spring and summer crops demand the usual 
cultivation of other countries, and irrigation in ad- 
dition. Much of the country produces three crops 
during the year, yet such is the fertilizing influence 
of the deposit of the inundation, that no diminu- 
tion of product is ever experienced. 

I perceived here, in casting my eyes over the 
valley, that there was uniformly a descent in re- 
ceding from the shore. This is said to be observa- 
ble also on the Mississippi and the Ganges. When 
the earths, held in solution by the water of the in- 
undation settle, they fall in greater quantity near 
the shore. 

The French, when in this country, made various 
excavations to ascertain the depth of the alluvial 
matter. They found immediately on the river, 
thirty feet, but the depth diminished as they receded 
towards the desert. They made this increment of 
soil, arising from the inundation, the basis of some 
ingenious speculations on the antiquities of this 





country. Having ascertained the rate of accumu- 
lation, for a century, round the statue of Memnon, 
at Thebes, and having repeated the experiments 
about some other monuments; then Jearning the 
amount accumulated since their construction, it 
was easy to calculate their respective ages. ‘This 
mode of calculation supposes that the same causes 
have been always in operation, and that the average 
deposits have been the same, which, under all the 
circumstances, seems a fair supposition. The re- 
sult gave 2,960 years before Christ as the period of 
the construction of the statue; it being now about 
4,800 years old. This places it 612 years before 
the deluge, according to the Jewish reckoning, but 
according to the Samaritan text and Septuagint 
version, seven centuries and a half after that event. 
Similar calculations, made upon the obelisk of 
Luxor, give it an age of fourteen hundred years 
before the Christian era. The same calculation 
was made as to many other monuments. But it is 
obvious that such calculations, to be worthy of per- 
fect confidence, should rest on observation the most 
accurate, and facts beyond the reach of all doubt. 
The smallest error in the elements would prodace 
great error in the results. 

Owing to these depositions, the Delta is con- 
stantly gaining upon the sea. Herodotus supposed 
that the whole of this portion of Egypt had, in the 
lapse of ages, been wrested from the Mediterra- 
nean.* It is said that the mud of the Nile has 
been drawn up by soundings, twenty leagues from 
the coast. ‘The extent of these encroachments has 
been the subject of much controversy. Monsieur 
Volney, in his interesting and learned work, con- 
tends that they have been much exaggerated ; but 
all agree that the land has gained, and is now gain- 
ing gradually upon the sea. The outline of the 
coast, the regular increase of elevation in the val- 
ley, the difference between the distance of Damietta 
and Alexandria from the sea at present, and in an- 
tiquity, all demonstrate the fact. 

Egypt is the gift of the Nile. This is the re- 
mark always repeated of this country, from the 
earliest historic age; but no one appreciates fully 
its truth, who has not seen the little valley winding 
its way through deserts of sand, fertilized by the 
benificent waters of the stream, and blooming with 
fertility in the midst of desolation. Wherever the 
inundation reaches, the conquered desert yields up 
its domain, and luxuriant vegetation covers the now 
fruitful soil. No wonder the ancient Egyptians 
offered divine honors to their river, which had 
wrested their country from the arid wastes of Libya 
and Arabia, which sustained its fertility, and which, 


* This supposition was founded upon the statements of 
the Egyptian Priests, who informed him that this great tri- 
angular isle bad been entirely covered by water some 
centuries before the reign of Sesostris. Previous to the 
arrival of Alexander the Great, all the great cities of this 
country were situated in the Upper Valley above the Delta. 
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daily and hourly, furnished the greatest of all luxu- 
ries to the inhabitants of these climes. Nor is the 
attachment of the modern less strong. There is 
an old proverb here, that he who has once drunk 
these waters, is never content to live out of Egypt. 
They love them to such a degree, that they even 
excite an artificial thirst, that they may drink the 
more. Their river is their place of promenade and 
of pleasure. When they learned from the French, 
during their invasion, that there were many Niles 
in France, they demanded with astonishment, why, 
then, they had come into this country. 

The remark has been often made, that it never 
rains in Egypt. This has been said by the old 
writers, and repeated by the modern. It is not 
strictly true. According to the published account 
of Clot Bey, who has been long an inhabitant of 
this country, there are usually from twenty-five to 
thirty days of rain during the winter months @the 
Delta; and at Cairo, about half that number. In 
Upper Egypt it is much more rare; but it has been 
known even as far up as at Assouan. But this 
is a most extraordinary occurrence. I find the 
impression prevailing here, that rains are much more 
frequent now than formerly, and this change is 
attributed to the vast plantations of trees which 
the Pasha has caused to be planted throughout the 
country. But it seems, from observations made 
at Cairo, that this opinion is incorrect. According 
to the report of the French savans, there was, du- 
ring their residence in this city, an average of from 
fifteen to sixteen days of rain during the year. Fol- 
lowing the statement of Clot Bey, there was, from 
1835 to 1840, an average of from twelve to thirteen. 
It would appear, then, that whatever other changes 
may have been effected by His Highness, the 
Pasha, he has not changed the climate. 

10th. This morning our imprisonment was con- 
cluded. The Consul and the Director of the 
Quarantine, an intelligent and agreeable Italian, 
came down last evening to do us the honor of at- 
tending us up to Damietta to-day. The physician 
of the establishment came in with the rising sun 
to inspect us, and pronounce upon our health. He 
gave us his hand, and pronounced us sound. Ina 
few moments we were embarked on the beautiful 
Kangee of the Consal, with the same star-span- 
gled banner, which had before produced so strong 
an emotion, floating over us. We were surrounded 
by a numerous retinue, clad in the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the East. They regaled us, according to 
the custom of the country, with songs and music, 
as we passed rapidly up the stream. I had not 
before felt so strongly the spirit of the place. 
Mysterious Nile, the father of rivers, flowed under 
our feet; its waters, which bathed our bark, had 
washed the ruins of Thebes and Memphis; the 
men, who followed the shore, were clothed as in 
the days of Ishmael ; the women as in the time of 
Hagar. Here was the same scene ; the same exu- 











berant soil; the same burning sun and cloudless 
sky; the same kind of population, with similar 
ideas and habits, after the lapse of thousands of 
years—from the time of the patriarchs and prophets. 

The boat was the admiration of all of us, both 
for its cumforts and its speed. ‘Though made upon 
the same plan as those generally employed here, 
it seemed a model of its kind, was finished with 
taste and beauty, and luxuriously fitted up. It has 
a length of about forty or fifty feet, by about ten 
in width, with a cabin on deck containing various 
apartments. It carried on its lofty mat an enor- 
mous sail, triangular in form, and probably pre- 
senting one hundred and fifty square feet of can- 
vass:; The end of this was held by a sailor, that, 
in case of a sudden blast, it might be released on 
the instant. The boat-drew, I should think, about 
two feet of water. It glided on, at the rate of 
about four miles an hour, against a strong current, 
and with a light breeze, with a grace and beauty 
that I have never seen surpassed, 

When we reached the suburbs of Damietta, we 
passed a vessel bearing the flag of Jerasalem. 
To our astonishment, she saluted us with a dis- 
charge of canon. I need not say that we were 
pleased with this tribute of respect to our country. 
We were more than pleased,—there was something 
which appealed to the imagination in this saluta- 
tion of the Holy City to the New World, here in 
the land of the Pharaohs. But what was our 
surprise, when, a few moments afterwards, there 
came reverberating down the stream, peal after 
peal, from the fortresses of the city. It was a 
salute from the Bey, the Governor of the @ity. 
These were indeed unexpected honors. We be- 
gan indeed to feel quite liontsh. As we approach- 
ed the place of landing, we saw a great crowd as- 
sembled and a body of soldiers on the wharf, who 
kept back the “ Hoi polloi,” and presented arms as 
we touched the land. This was a guard of honor 
to receive us, and attend us to our lodgings. We 
hastened to the house of our Consul, who had in- 
sisted on giving us hospitality. Here, in a short 
time, the Consuls stationed at this place came to 
honor us with a visit, and after the lapse of an hour, 
His Excellency, the Bey himself, made his ap- 
pearance. The saloon of reception was spacious, 
but it was soon crowded with these gentlemen and 
their numerous suites. They were all orientals, 
though representing European Powers, and with 
their flowing robes and glittering arms made a fine 
“tableau.” As each one came in, soon as the 
presentation was concluded, the long shibooks were 
presented, and then commenced the fumes of the 
exquisite weed from the mountains of Lebanon. 
After smoke came coffee; and by the time we had 
finished doing the necessary courtesies to each of 
our numerous coteries, we found that we had fully 
filled up the measure of our capacities. 

The Christian world does not know the luxury 
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of smoke. In this age of advancement, when the 
lights of civilization are diffused with such rapid- 
ity on the wings of steam, strange, that in this 
refinement we are yet in darkness. The oriental, 
with his amber mouth-piece, glittering with pre- 
cious stones, and his tube of jessamine or cherry, 
from five to six feet in length, decorated with a 
covering of silk, and embroidery of gold and silver; 
or with his Persian Nargyleh and its flexible snake- 
like tube of ten or twelve feet, drawing the smoke 
through a beautiful vase of water, receiving it pure 
and cool, [6oks with contempt upon the coarse and 
filthy devices of the Western World. Making use 
of the light and fragrant tobacco of Latikoea, often 
perfumed with rose, or with particles of numerous 
varieties, he loathes your vaunted Havana as 
something nauseous. After two or three hours 
spent in smoke with our guests, we excused our- 
selves, and sallied out to see what the city contain- 
ed. It is very like a second rate Italian town, and 
far superior to what I had anticipated. There are 
many really handsome structures, both of brick and 
wood. The principal traits which distinguish it 
from an Italian town, are the latticed windows, the 
bazars, and the towering minarets. ‘The house of 
our hospitable host would be respectable in any 
city. It only wanted paint, to the use of Which 
they seem opposed throughout the East. It was 
furnished with all the comforts which could be de- 
manded, even by the luxurious. We wandered 
through the bazars, visited an old mosque, then a 
machine for husking rice, and were glad to go back 
to our comfortable quarters. There was nothing 
renf@tkable for us after Syria and Constantinople. 
We really enjoyed our mansion after the many de- 
privations to which we had been so long subjected. 
Upon onr first arrival, our host had announced to 
us, with the usual oriental hyperbole, the house is 
yours, and all which it contains—you have only 
to command. At one o’clock we had a handsome 
dejeuné a la fourchette; and at six, a luxurious 
dinner, served in the European style. 

Our host being a large proprietor of rice planta- 
tions, I made varioug enquiries of him on this sub- 
ject. He informed me, that, at present, twenty-five 
per cent. could be made on money thus invested. 
That it was not usual to employ in this business 
the labor of slaves, that the peasants were much 
cheaper, not costing more than five cents per day, 
and sapporting themselves. But the prices of 
slaves are low, very low, when compared with 
those in America, being about forty or fifty dollars 
for men. That of women depends on their ap- 
pearance, and upon other things, which were to 
me both new andcurious. They are usually taken 
to the harem of one wishing to purchase, and some 
of the women are appointed to watch over them 
for three or four days and nights. If they snore, 
or grit their teeth, or talk in their sleep, it is fatal 
to their value. The Abyssinian women usually 





bring from fifty to seventy dollars; the white from 
three to ten times that sum; and the black, or 
negro, one half, or two thirds of that amount. 


The observation of the state of slavery in the 
Eastern world, has been to me peculiarly interest- 
ing. It differs widely from that in America. It 
is the slavery of the patriarchal ages. It has its 
origin, according to the institutions of Islamism, in 
war, and is regarded as one of the vicissitudes 
which it necessarily brings in its train. Death or 
slavery is the lot of the prisoners, when they have 
not the good fortune to be exchanged or ransomed. 
It is esteemed a misfortune, and not a degradation. 
There is no feeling of contempt, which attaches 
to this condition. ‘The slaves constitute, for the 
most part, the household of their masters, filling 
the various places of trust and honor, as well as 
fulfilling the humble menial duties. In the estab- 
lishments of the wealthy, they are secretaries, 
treasurers, intendants, pipe-bearers, and make up 
their numerous suites. From all that I have seen, 
and all the information I have obtained, they are 
treated with great lenity and kindness. The 
Prophet enjoins on all the faithful to have pity on 
two feeble creatures, meaning women and slaves. 


They form a part of the enlarged circle of the 
family, and often find their position one of adop- 
tion. Indeed, they speak with pride of their be- 
longing to this or that Bey, or Pasha; and call 
their master by the affectionate title of father. 


To acertain degree, they are protected by the 
laws against the injustice of their masters, and 
some securities are afforded against their violence ; 
and appeals are also made in the Koran to their 
benevolence, in favor of the feebleness of those 


subjected to theirrule. Emancipation is promoted 
by the law, the customs and feelings of this so- 
ciety. When a slave is purchased with this un- 
derstanding, it is even coerced. If a female be- 
come a mother by her master, she and her offspring 
are entitled, of right, to their liberty at his death. 
But it often happens, that she is immediately libe- 
rated, and advanced to the position of a wife; for 
now, as in the days of Jacob and Leah, children 
are considered the greatest blessings, and the su- 
rest way to the heart of either husband or lover. 
Sterility is still a misfortune and a curse. Eman- 
cipations are frequent; the Prophet himself, to- 
gether with his favorite wife. Aboubekn, having 
set the example of emancipating one slave, each, 
every year. One of his companions liberated eight 
thousand at one time. But there is an enconrage- 
ment given by the Prophet still more persuasive. 
He has promised the faithful, that God will pre- 
serve from the torments of Hell as many parts of 
the body of an emancipator, as there are of the 
slave set at liberty. These examples and promises 
have great influence in rendering frequent emanci- 
pations, and at the same time giving a tone of 
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feeling highly favorable towards those whom for- 
tune has placed in their power. 

Mr. Lane says that the black male slave, when 
dissatisfied with his condition, can force his master 
to sell him. Why this difference should exist in 
favor of the black, ] have not been able to com- 
prehend. 

The bearing of the master is kind and familiar, 
as towards one of his own race, and one equal in 
the sight of Godybut as a superior to a dependant. 
Their relations are much more equal in appear- 
ance, and there is much less distance between them, 
than there is in England between the free servants 
and their employers. The tone employed is not 
that of imperious authority ; it seems rather gen- 
tleness and affability. On the one side there is 
no “ hauteur,” and on the other, no feeling of deg- 
radation. 

But there -is nothing which more distinguishes 
this institution from that among us, than the know- 
ledge of the slave, that he is not inevitably @gomed 
to remain in this condition; that his chains are not 
of iron; but that freedom is attainable, and even 
place and honors. Examples are before him of 
thousands who have not only attained it, but have 
reached high positions in the State. The fa- 
mous body of Mamelukes, who so long governed 
Egypt, was composed, in the beginning, of slaves, 
and was continued by recruits from the same source. 
Two sons-in-law of Sultan Mahmoud and brothers- 
in-law of the present Sultan, were raised from 
slavery to their present august stations. His Maj- 
esty himself is the son of a slave, as the Sultans 
always choose their wives from this class; from 
among those whom they have purchased. The 
same is true of the Pasha of Egypt and his sons. 
The Commander of Sultan Mahmoud’s last army, 
the Seraskier Hassiz, was purchased in the streets 
of Constantinople ; and many of the higher officers 
in Egypt are freedmen. The Greeks, who were 
torn from their country by Ibrahim Pasha, in their 
revolutionary struggle, when he was commanded 
by the bloody Mahmoud to exterminate the race 
of the insurgents, or transfer them to Africa, were, 
many of them, sold in Egypt, and afterwards made 
their way up, by their talents, to most of the ele- 
vated posts in the State and the army. Many of 
them are still in these positions. With these ex- 
amples, there is enough to excite their ambition to 
reach the most brilliant destinies. But these re- 
marks are to be confined to the whites; for the 
blacks rarely emerge from their condition and reach 
high places, though there are instances of this 
kind. The females are brought up in the interior 
of the house, and employed in the service of the 
women. The duties of both males and females 
are, for the most part, light ; being principally con- 
fined to the service of the house, or to personal at- 
tentions; while the labor of the country is per- 
formed by the Fellahs, or peasants. The females 


often become the wives of their masters, or are 
presented by them to their sons or their officers, 
when they are men in power. 

But it is to be remarked, in reference to Egypt, 
that all the lower classes are more oppressed, and 
treated with more severity. than in any other part 
of the Ottoman empire. The slaves of individuals 
less so than the Fellahs, who are the slaves of His 
Highness, and without protectors. ‘These men are 
pressed into the service of the Pasha, and also that 
of his sons, whenever they have need of them, and 
are treated with great barbarity. They are marched 
by thousands to the public works, or to the farms 
of the different members of his family, as it suits 
their pleasure. A case was reported this evening, 
as having just occurred. of a poor Fellah, who had 
been forced by the Agents of Ibrahim Pasha into 
his service, and who, to escape his tyrants, had 
plunged into the Nile, and terminated his existence. 

Great atrocities are perpetrated by the Gellabs, 
or slave-dealers, who import the negroes and Abys- 
sinians from the distant interior, where they have 
been taken as part of the booty of war. They are 
usually young boys and girls; for few others will 
pay the trouble and expense, and on the passage 
they often meet with such brutality, that even these 
children of nature throw themselves into the river 
to escape theirtormentors. When arrived at Cairo, 
they are exposed in the bazars in a state of nudity 
and sold. In the markets of Constantinople, they 
are clothed and treated, in other respects, with more 
of the attention due to human beings. As soon 
as purchased, their situations are at once much im- 
proved. They are clad before leaving the market. 
Then follow certain cares, which they expend on 
their education, which they commence according 
to the example of the patriarchs, with circumcision 
and religious instruction. They make them Mas- 
sulmen; thas showing their regard for them as 
members of the human family, and their anxiety 
to promote their salvation. They cease to be an 
object of traffic, and are rarely sold, unless for 
some crime. In Turkey, Christians are not per- 
mitted to purchase them; but in Egypt a more 
liberal policy has been adopted by the Viceroy. 
And strange to say, Europeans who have emigra- 
ted to this country, are reputed to make the worst 
masters. I say strange, and it would seem so; 
yet the same thing is observed in our own country 
in reference to emigrants to the Southern States.* 

The city of Damietta is celebrated in the history 
of the Crusades. Here commenced that, renowned 
invasion of Louis 1X., of France,—the canonized 
Saint Louis,—so brilliant in its commencement, and 
so disastrous in its end. With that spirit of re- 
ligious enthusiasm which characterized the age, 
this monarch left the shores of France for the 


* All the remarks made on this subject have been revised 
and corrected, after subsequent observation, during my stay 
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Holy Land, to make war upon the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, and carry assistance to the followers of the 
cross, who had already established themselves in 
that country. Attended by eleven hundred vessels, 
nine thousand cavaliers, and a hundred and thirty 
thousand infantry, he landed on the shores of Egypt, 
on his way to the Holy City. It was, for the thir- 
teenth century, an enterprise not less gigantic than 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in the nineteenth. 
After having steeped, with the best blood of France, 
the valley of the Nile ; after having sacrificed his 
army and his nobles,—himself a ransomed Cap- 
tain,—returned to his country with three galleys 
and nine hundred cavaliers. The city, which, on 
his first landing, had yielded without a struggle, 
was surrendered : the cross gave place to the cres- 
cent, and the few soldiers who remained were 
purchased with a price from the hands of their foes. 
The present city occupies a site a few miles higher 
up the river than the old town, the scene of this 
celebrated occurrence. It contains about twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, and is the great entrepot 
of the trade of Egypt with Syria. Mehemet Ali 
has established here a school of infantry; and the 
beautiful barracks he has reared, are an ornament 
to the city. 





SONNETS. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


THE BLIND SISTER. 
I. 


O meek, young sister, once the day-spring wore 
A spell of gladness to thy cloudless eyes,— 
Spring's vernal blooms, summer’s blue-loving skies; 
Sweet scents and sounds; bird, brook and branch, 
all bore 
A gay delight unto thy happy childhood, 
When thou wert free to run through field and wild- 
wood ;— 
But day-spring now is dim as night to thee, 
For life-long darkness hath thy soft eye seal’d, 
And never more to thee shall be reveal’d 
This outer world! Never more shalt thou see 
The household faces that around thee glow— 
They are but pictur’d to thy memory now! 
O sightless sister! when I think of thee, 
How can I ever thankless or repining be ! 


TO THE SAME. 
Il. 


And thou so young, too, and so passing fair— 
With the meek beauty of thy snowy forehead, 
Worn through the clusters of thine auburn hair,— 
And the sweet lip, whose pensive smile seems 
borrow'd . 
From Hope, to aid the struggle ’gainst Despair. 


O helpless sister! pale night-blowing flower, 
Once brightest blossom in the household bower ; 
Lift thou in trusting and serene submission 
Thy darken’d orbs to Him who sits on high ;— 
He will irradiate thy spirit’s vision— 
His Love will light thy pathway to the sky, 
Where thou shalt see with an unclouded eye! 
O gentle sister, may this chast’ning rod, 
Wed thee more closely to the perfect peace of God. 





THE JEW’S REVENGE, 


“ Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions...... ? If you prick 
him, doth he not bleed? If you tickle him, doth he not laugh? 
If you poison him, doth he not die? And if you wrong him, 
will he not revenge ?”— Merchant of Venice. 


> CHAPTER I. 
THE ROCIO OF EVORA. 
Dom John the Third was holding his court in 
the ancient city of Evora, and the usually quiet 


streets of that venerable town were thronged with 
the young and gallant nobility of Portugal. Many 


_|foreigners too, whom the splendor and power of 


the monarch who then wielded the sceptre, and 
hopes of being employed in the expedition he 
was preparing against the infidels of Africa, had 
attracted to the Portuguese court, formed part of 
the groups collected in the Rocio, or principal 
square. It was evening; vespers were just over, 
and the Queen, Donna Catharina of Austria, was 
quitting the Cathedral, followed by all the fair ones 
of her train, and those belonging to Evora itself. 
Among the latter was one young girl, whose sur- 
passing beauty attracted universal attention. She 
appeared to be about seventeen, with a form that a 
sculptor would have chosen as a model for a Diana ; 
her face, of the most exquisite contour, was shaded 
by ringlets of the darkest brown, which literally 
flashed with light, each time that the evening breeze, 
raising the folds of her sable veil, played with her 
luxuriant tresses. Her mother, a tall and queenly- 
looking lady, on whose countenance grief rather 
than age had traced deep furrows, walked by her 
side; and behind them came a number of servants 
in splendid liveries. As they passed before one of 
the groups, which consisted principally of Castil- 
lian cavaliers, an involuntary murmur of admira- 
tion at the beauty of the young girl broke from all ; 
and after vainly questioning each other, all the 
Spaniards turned to a young Portuguese nobleman, 
who had joined them, to ask who she was. 

“She is Donna Beatrice de Rio Santo,” an- 





swered he; “ her father was Don Joao, Conde de 
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Rio Santo, one of the most worthy favorites of our 
late glorious King, Dom Emanuel; general of his 
armies, and long governor of the Alemtejo. He 
was taken off suddenly, not without suspicions of 
poison, about a year ago.” 

“ By Saint Iago!” exclaimed one of the Span- 
ish cavaliers, ‘that accounts for her mother’s sad 
looks! ‘To see her melancholy face by the side of 
so much beauty, involuntarily put me in mind of 
the dragon, guarding the Hesperian fruit !” 

“The untimely death of her husband,” resumed 
the Portuguese, “ has not been the only blow that 
noble lady has to grieve for. Her eldest son, Don 
Rodrigo, was stolen in his childhood, it is supposed, 
by the Moors, for all efforts to discover him have 
been vain. The second, Don Antonio, was found 
drowned in the Sado; and the third, Don Manoel, 
was assassinated in Lisbon, nor were his murderers 
ever discovered.” 

*“*Fore Heaven! an unfortunate family!” said 
one of the Spaniards. “Does the Condessa de 
Rio Santo reside in that palace she has just en- 
tered ?” 

“She does, with this daughter and a son, Don 
Vasco, the only remains of her once numerous 
progeny. ‘Those armorial bearings you see over 
the portal are those of the family of Rio Santo. It 
is one of our noblest names, and boasts alliance with 
royality itself.—But look! here comes Don Ra- 
miro !” 

As the Portuguese said these words, a tall and 
stately cavalier appeared at the other end of the 
Rocio, wrapped in a dark cloak, and wearing his 
broad-rimmed hat, shaded by sable plumes, so as 
almost to hide his countenance. Whether the dark 
eyes of this cavalier, which seemed to flash fire be- 
neath the shadow of his beaver, imposed respect— 
or whether it was due to his rank, certain it is, that 
though unpreceded by page, or lacquey, the crowd 
which filled the place opened to the right and left 
to give him passage, and ina few moments, he had 
teached the party whose conversation has been re- 
corded. Casting a hasty glance on them, he was 
about to pass on without further notice, when Don 
Affonso de Souza, (so was the Portuguese cavalier 
called,) arrested his steps, by exclaiming, “ Ah! 
good evening, Captain! you are too late to-day to 
offer holy water to the lady of your heart as she 
came out of the Cathedral!” 

The Captain, (for such only was the rank of the 
new comer,) seemed much annoyed at this inter- 
ruption, and hastily replied, ‘‘ Oh, what care I for 
that! Don’t stop me now, for by St. lago, I am in 
haste !” 

So saying he was passing on, when there came 
out from the doors of the palace, already noticed 
as belonging to the Countess de Rio Santo, a stout 
rubicund old man, who was at once known as the 
Major-domo by the large bunch of keys fastened to 
his girdle. So soon as he made his appearance, a 








crowd of beggars hastened towards him, all crying 
at the top of their lungs, “long live Senhor Pas- 
coal! Long live the noble house of Rio Santo and 
its good Major-domo !” 

Senhor Pascoal waved his hand with the most 
complacent gravity towards the clamorous group, 
among which was a tall, dark old man, in a ragged 
cloak, garnished with numerous scollop shells, and 
a long pilgrim’s staff in his hand. When the cries 
and acclamations, with which his presence had been 
greeted, had somewhat ceased, the Major-domo be- 
gan to distribute the coppers, with which a bag he 
bore in his hand seemed plentifully replenished, 
among the noisy group which surrounded him. 
Suddenly, however, he paused,—the satisfied ex- 
pression of his countenance changed to one of hor- 


ror and dismay—the exuberant color of his face’ 


faded to deadly paleness, and open-mouthed, and 
as if fascinated by some terrible object, he gazed 
for upwards of a minute on the tall beggar in the 
pilgrim’s dress, who now, in his turn, stood before 
him, bis hand extended to receive an alms. 

* What do I see ?” exclaimed he at last, in a voice 
hardly articulate from terror. ‘It is Sulomon the 
new Christian.* Solomon the Jew come back to 
Evora. Never does any misfurtune happen to the 


house of Rio Santo, but when Solomon, the ac- — 


cursed, makes his appearance! When shall I see 
him figuring in an Auto-da-fé with a sanbenito on 
his head! Apage!! Amaranatha!!!” 

So saying he turned and fled into the house with 
more speed than he seemed capable of, making all 
the while repeated signs of the cross. All the men- 
dicants at first followed his example, and shrank 
back from the pilgrim, as if he were the personifi- 
cation of Lucifer himself; but soon recovering from 
their surprise, they, one and all, raising their sticks 
and crutches, with cries of ** Down with the new 
Christian! Down with the Jewish dog!” rushed 
on the pilgrim, who would have been badly treated, 
had not the cavalier, whom the others called Don 
Ramiro, (and who, despite of the hurry he had pro- 
claimed, had lingered with the rest,) hastened to 
his assistance, and with a few blows of the flat of 
his sword, easily scattered the old man’s assailants. 
The pilgrim seemed about to thank his protector, 
but the latter waved him off, and as he, after a ges- 
ture of hatred towards the palace of Rio Santo 
withdrew from the Rocio, returned to the group he 
had just quitted. 

“*Fore God, Don Ramiro!” exclaimed Don Af- 
fonso de Souza, as he joined them, “ you sully your 
noble sword to use it thus in defence of a Jew! an 
accursed Israelite!! It becomes not a cavalier to 
take up their cause in such a manner !” 

“ But it does become a cavalier,” replied Don 
Ramiro, “ to defend the weak and oppressed. Be- 


*“ Christianos novos”—so were the Jewish converts 
called at this time. 
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sides, how. know I that the mendicant is a Jew? 
He wears the dress of a pilgrim of Compostella.” 

““ Nay, Captain!” said Don Affonso, “ this af- 
fected ignorance will not do. Tell us, who is this 
pilgrim ? I have remarked that he follows you every 
where, and even this evening when you arrived, 
hastily as you traversed the market-place, I think I 
saw you exchange a few words with him.” 

The Captain looked fixedly at Don Affonso fora 
few moments without replying, but as he was about 
to do so, he was interrupted by one of the Spanish 
officers, who, taking him by the arm, said : 

“Ah, Don Ramiro! ] can assure you that you 
were not in Juck to-night, to have come so late 
upon the Rocio, You have missed seeing the 
beautiful Donna Beatrice de Rio Santo—the flower 

-of Evora, aye, and I will venture to say, of all 
Portugal.” 

“* Happy will be the man who can win her love !” 
said a second. 

‘Oh! as for that,” said Don Affonso, “ it is won 
already !” 

** How dare you say so?” suddeniy exclaimed 
Don Ramiro, whe, till this moment, appeared to 
have taken no interest in the conversation; and as 
Don Affonso, startled by this hasty apostrophe from 
a man who was regarded by all his comrades as a 
most terrible and unrivalled swordsman, did not im- 
mediately reply, he repeated his question in a still 
more imperious tone. 

“Why,” said one of the Castillians, observing 
the hesitation of the Portuguese, “ if the said flower 
of Evora really reside in the palace opposite, no 
later than last night, as Don Affonso de Souza and 
myself were crossing the market-place, we saw a 
disguised cavalier descending from her balcony.” 

The Captain turned hastily upon the new speaker, 
and gazed on him for a moment as though he would 
look through him--then, changing his manner, he 
said carelessly : 

“ What matters it to us whether Donna Beatrice 
have a lover or not?! It is night! let us go and 
troll the dice, and leave the lady to her adorer, the 
Jews to the inquisition, and the inquisition to the 
pious king, Dom John, and then all will be in their 
proper places.” 

So saying he quitted the market-place, followed 
by all the party, Don Affonso de Souza muttering, 
however, as he went; “ You talk lightly of the 
most holy inquisition, my bold Captain, but beware 
of yourself! You will ere long learn to respect it 
more, unless you have less dealings with Jews and 
new Christians, than I shrewdly suspect that you 
have at present.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
DON VASCO DE RIO SANTO. 


Night had spread her dusky wings over the earth, 
and the Rocio of Evora was silent and deserted. 





Not a light was to be seen at any of the numerous 
lattices that looked upon it, and the whole city 
seemed plunged in sleep. A young and gaily 
dressed cavalier, humming a popular air, hastily 
crossed the place, ascended the steps of the palace 
of Rio Santo, and was about to make his presence 
known at the door, when the nutes of a guitar struck 
on hisear. Instinctively he let fall the hand which 
was already raised to grasp the heavy iron ring, 
which served as a knocker, and peering out into 
the darkness, endeavored to discover the musician, 
and the house to which the serenade was addressed ; 
but the night was so sombre, that it was impossible 
to discern any object, at even a very short distance. 
Suddenly another sound attracted the attention of 
the young cavalier: a window of the palace of 
Rio Santo was gently raised, and the lattice softly 
opened; the guitar ceased—and listening atten- 
tively, he was enabled to overhear the following 
conversation between the serenader and a young 
and favorite attendant of Donna Beatrice— 

“Ts it you?” 

“Yes! do you not recognize me ?” 

“Tt is so dark! Quick! what do you want?” 

“‘T have a letter for your lady.” 

“She has given me orders not to receive any 
more !” 

“ This shall be the last.” 

“Well, if you promise me that—but hush! I 
thought I heard some one moving on the steps !” 

“ There is no one near—don’t be afraid!” 

* Well! I am sure I am doing wrong, but”— 
and she extended her arm to receive the letter, 
which the musician gave to her. Ere she could 
withdraw her hand, it was seized by another, whose 
grasp seemed as of iron beneath the glove which 
covered it, and which tore the letter from her. 
The young girl uttered a cry of terror, and imme- 
diately the window and lattice were hastily closed. 
The musician had fled on the first alarm, 

In a moment more the young cavalier smote vio- 
lently on the door of the palace, which was in- 
stantly opened by Senhor Pascoal in person, bear- 
ing a lantern in his hand. So soon ashe saw who 
it was that had so hastily summoned him, his coun- 
tenance assumed an aspect of great humility, and 
he said, in a most respectful tone, “ Ah, my Lord, 
is it indeed yout Whatisthe matter? How pale 
you are! Why do you remain out so late without 
any attendant? There are so many vagabonds in 
Evora, now that the court is here; and your noble 
mother and sister are anxiously waiting your ar- 
rival.” 

At the mention of his sister, the young man’s 
face wore a look of the most bitter disdain, and 
without replying a syllable to the humble remon- 
strances of the ancient Major-domo, he ordered 
him to raise his lantern, and by its light, broke the 
fastenings of a letter so hastily, that he almost 
tore the paper while unfolding it. Having read it, 
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he at first gave way to some violent movements of 
rage, and then remained a few moments buried in 
deep thought. 

“ The nights are getting cold,” timidly said the 
old Senhor Pascoal; “ will not my young master 
come in?” 

“No signature!” muttered the young man be- 
tween his teeth. 

“ T believe,” said the Majordomo, “ that the noble 
Countess of Rio Santo is still up: she will be so 
happy to see you ere she retires; and the lady Be- 
atrice also.” 

Don Vasco could not resist muttering something 
like an imprecation at the mention of his sister’s 
name; but, observing the astonishment of Senhor 
Pascoal, he recorered himself, and taking his tab- 
lets from his breast, hastily wrote a few words, and 
then affecting to smile, 

“ Here, my good Pascoal,” said he to the old 
man, ‘take these tablets, and if I do not return 
before, give them, to-morrow morning, to my mother, 
So good night, Pascoal.” 

“* What, my Lord!” replied Pascoal, with the 
utmost anxiety, “are you not coming in?” 

“No! business of importance”— 

“ Take, then, some attendants with you ;—suffer 
me at least to accompany you !” 

“It is impossible! I must be alone! Above 
all, tell no one that you have seen me before the 
morning! take care of that! The honor of alady 
is concerned in the secret.” 

“ Oh, my good young lord! take heed! take heed! 
All your brothers have perished, and should any 
thing happen to you, it would break your mother’s 
heart—your sister’s too! Oh! be persuaded! come 
in for this night at least; for but this afternoon I 
saw the Renegade Solomon—the new Christian— 
the accursed Jew !—his presence betokens evil to 
the house of Rio Santo !” 

“Nonsense, Pascoal! I am not superstitious 
enough to place any credit in the tales the vulgar 
believe of that man! Go in, shut the door, and 
not a word to any one that you have seen me! 
Take care of that—and good bye !” 

And as the old man still hesitated, the young 
Count of Rio Santo sprang down the steps of the 
palace. Senhor Pascoal shook his head mourn- 
fully, and withdrew into the house, and the door 
was closed. 

While this conversation was going on, the clouds 
which had shaded the heavens had partially dis- 
persed ; and the moon, which was at her full, shone 
out occasionally in all her splendor, and the now 
quiet and deserted square was inundated by her 
beams. After having walked up and down for 
some time, a prey to the liveliest agitation, Don 
Vasco read and re-read the letter which he still 
kept in his hand: it was in these terms: 

“Beloved Beatrice! if your love equals mine, 
this night I demand a proof of it. Here, the un- 
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certainty of my birth prevents me aspiring to 
your hand :—fly with me into Spain, where, be- 
fore the altar of God, I may call thee mine! All 
is prepared, and an hour after midnight, I shall be 
beneath your window with a rope ladder.—-Bea- 
trice! adored Beatrice ! will—will you consent to 
follow me ?” 

No signature was attached to this letter. As 
Don Vasco finished reading it for the last time, the 
chimes of the cathedral rung out the half hour after 
midnight. Don Vasco hastily hid the letter in 
his bosom, drew his sword, tried the temper of 
its blade on the pavement, and then concealed him- 
self behind one of the salient angles of the palace 
of Rio Santo. Ere he had been there many min- 
utes, a cloud passed over the moon, and partially 
obscured her light. At this moment, a cavalier, 
wrapped in a dark cloak, and his head covered by 
a broad-leafed hat, shaded by sable plumes, appeared 
at the other end of the Rocio, and after having re- 
connoitered the ground for a moment, and discov- 
ering nothing, moved straight forward towards that 
part of the palace of Rio Santo, in which were situ- 
ated the apartments of Donna Beatrice. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CHAMBER OF DONNA BEATRICE. 


In her chamber, was Donna Beatrice, wrapped 
in slumber and sweet dreams. The clock of the 
cathedral had only a few minutes before struck the 
first hour of the morning, when the door of her 
room was softly opened, and a young woman carry- 
ing a lamp, and with a countenance, which, like that 
of his who “ oped Priam’s curtains at the dead of 
night,” was pale and terrified, entered the cham- 
ber—appeared to listen for a moment to catch some 
fancied sound, and then, hastily awaking Donna 
Beatrice, exclaimed in a low tone, 

“ My lady! my dear lady! did you hear no noise 
just now under your window ?” 

“No! I heard nothing, and yet "tis scarce a 
moment since I fell asleep. Oh! how foolish you 
are, Josefa! I was sleeping so well when you 
awoke me, and dreaming of him—of my brave 
Captain—my handsome Don Ramiro.” 

“ Oh, my lady! how I tremble,” replied the ser- 
vant. “I dread that some misfortune is about to 
befall us.” 
“Why, silly girl! what misfortune can you 
dread t” 

“ Oh, my lady!” said Josefa, bursting into tears, 
“T must tell you every thing that has happened : 
I meant to have said nothing about it till morning— 
though I assure you that it was through no fault of 
mine ;—but this evening—just as Don Ramiro’s 





usual messenger had given me a letter for you, 
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my hand !” 

Donna Beatrice became pale as death, and half 
raising herself,—‘* Snatched the letter from you !” 
exclaimed she. ‘ Oh, heavens! then J am ruined 
indeed! Oh, holy Virgin, what shall we do?” 

“Oh, saints of heaven!” exclaimed Josefa, “I 
am sure I again heard some noise under the window. 
Before, it sounded like the clashing of swords, 
and now as if some one groaning! Oh, let me go 
and see what it can be!” 

Josefa softly opened the window, and leaning 
over the balcony, looked into the street. Clouds 
again obscured the heavens, through which the 
beams of the moon cast a fitful light. Donna Bea- 
trice alsu rose, and throwing a mantle round her 
fair form, gazed anxiously over her confidante’s 
shoulder; but nothing was to be seen, and the 
square of the Rocio was silent and deserted. 

“T see nothing,” said Donna Beatrice, at last. 
* All is quiet ;—but who can have taken the letter ? 
Oh! if my mother should discover my secret, she 
would have the Captain assassinated. When you 
spoke of clashing swords and groans, I dreaded 
lest she should have already had it done. But that 
letter !—what can have become of it? Oh, Josefa, 
Josefa! help me to dress; I feel that I can sleep 
no more this night; and we will together pray to 
the Virgin to aid us, and to avert the impending 
misfortune !” 

“The girl obeyed her mistress, and while aiding 
her hastily to put on her dress, said, “ were I in 
your place, my lady, and nothing more should fol- 
low this adventure, I would take it as a warning, 
and have nothing more to do with Don Ramiro. 
Oh! no good can come from such an attachment ! 
You, young, noble and beautiful, in whose veins 
flows the best blood of Portugal,—how can yon 
ever hope to marry a simple Captain, whose birth 
is unknown; and whose only wealth consists in his 
cloak, his sword, and his handsome facet Besides, 
I am like my father Pascoal in one respect at least. 
I am afraid of that Jewish pilgrim, and I can’t 
imagine how Don Ramiro could ever have chosen 
such a messenger. So, my dear lady! do take my 
advice ; have nothing more to do with the Captain, 
and forget him !” 

Donna Beatrice sighed deeply, and replied, lay- 
ing her hand at the same time on her heart, “ No, 
Josefa, no; that is impossible! Something here 
tells me that I shall never cease to love Don Ra- 
miro. Oh, let us pray for him and ourselves !” 

The two young women knelt before Donna Bea- 
trice’s oratory, and prayed fervently to heaven to 
assist them. More than an hour had been passed 
in these pious exercises, when a slight noise in the 
street disturbed them, and in a moment more, they 
were startled by the abrupt entrance of Don Ra- 
miro himself, who, taking advantage of the open 
window, had lightly scaled the balcony, and en- 


somebody,—I know not who,—snatched it out of| 





tered the apartment: he looked even paler than 
was usual to him. 

“ Beatrice!” said he, “be not surprised to see 
me at this unusual hour. At break of day I must 
leave Evora—leave Portugal,—and I could not go 
without bidding thee farewell!” 

** Leave Evora! leave me!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished girl. ‘Oh, no! you cannot! you must 
not! Thou art mine as much as I am thine! 
What obliges you to go? Does my mother then 
really know all? That letter which you wrote to 
me yesterday—has it fallen into herhandst How 
do you know it? Oh tell me! tell me all quickly, 
or I shall die!” and thus saying, Donna Beatrice 
threw her beautiful arms round her lover’s neck. 

** Do not be alarmed,” replied he, “‘ here is that 
very letter.” With these words he took from his 
breast a torn and crumpled piece of paper, and 
held it before Donna Beatrice, whose eyes spar- 
kled with joy at the sight. 

“ Safe! safe!” cried she. ‘‘ Did you hear Jo- 
sefat We are both safe! Oh, how happy lam!” 

Then suddenly recollecting the Captain’s words, 
which her joy at the safety of the letter had, for a 
moment, made her forget, she continued, address- 
ing herself to him: 

“What then obliges thee to quit Evora? Tell 
me! oh tellme! What have! done to offend thee, 
that thou shouldst thus abandon me? Oh, Ramiro, 
Ramiro! do not leave me!” 

While Donna Beatrice was speaking, Don Ra- 
miro seemed agitated by the most violent emotion. 
Frequently he attempted to speak, but the words 
seemed to expire on his lips. At last as she fin- 
ished, by again throwing her arms round his neck, 
the touch seemed to awake him; and hastily dis- 
engaging himself from her embrace, and separa- 
ting himself from her as far as the extent of the 
room would allow, he exclaimed, 

“ Beatrice! Beatrice! only say that you will 
never hate me! never curse me! The day is 
breaking, and I may delay no longer! Farewell, 
Beatrice! ask me not why I leave thee ; you will 
know it only too soon. Farewell—farewell! let 
me kiss thy hand once more—"tis all I ask !” 

Beatrice cast her eyes upwards, as if demand- 
ing from heaven an explanation of the mystery ; 
and then, as if inspired, said hastily, but firmly : 

“Tf thou goest, Ramiro, thou shalt not go alone! 
Thou wilt not refuse to let thy wife be thy com- 
panion !” 

The Captain started violently, and turned his 
head aside. Was itto hide his joy, or his despair ! 
At that moment a door in the interior of the palace 
was heard to open, and after listening for a mo- 
ment, Josefa exclaimed : 

“ Somebody is coming, my lady! and I think it 
is your mother’s step !” 

The window had been closed after the entry of 





the Captain, and there was no escaping by that issue. 
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Josefa hurried Don Ramiro into a closet, and had 
just time to close the door, when the Countess en- 
tered the apartment. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE COUNTESS OF RIO SANTO AND HER CHILDREN. 


The Countess of Rio Santo was a dignified 
looking woman, who might have counted five-and- 
forty winters. To look upon her cold, and seem- 
ingly impassionate countenance, one would have 
imagined her so wrapped up in herself, as to have 
little room in her heart for feeling, or love for 
others ; but they would have done her injustice; 
for beneath the cold mask of dignity in which she 
was shrouded, she was sensitively alive to every 
thing that might relate to the persons around her, 
and principally her children, though even with them 
she seldom relaxed from the air of habitual gravity 
which the premature deaths of her husband and 
sons had infixed on her visage. Happy would she 
have been had she had no other misfortunes to de- 
plore in the future! On the present occasion, she 
entered her daughter’s chamber with her usual 
slow and stately step; and, not remarking Donna 
Beatrice’s extraordinary confusion, (for the day 
was but just breaking, and Josefa had taken care 
to extinguish the Jamp,) she said, 


“ Already up, my daughter! you are very early 
this morning.” 

Seeing that her young mistress was unable to 
make any answer, Josefa hastened, with all the 
tact that seems to belong to persons of her class, to 
reply, “‘ My young lady has to accomplish a “ pen- 
ance.” 

“‘] spoke to Donna Beatrice de Rio Santo,” said 
the Countess haughtily to the abashed soubrette. 
“* Leave us together!” 

So soon as Josefa had quitted them, the Coun- 
tess seated herself in an arm chair, and motioning 
to her daughter to take a place on a low stool by 
her side, she said to her, in an unusually kind and 
affectionate tone, 

“‘My Beatrice! I am come to have a grave and 
important interview with you; and at the same 
time to ask a boon from you.” 

‘A boon from me, my mother !” replied the as- 
tonished girl. ‘ AmI not your daughter, to whom 
your slightest wish is law ?” 

‘“* Well then,” said the Countess, “do you love 
your brother sufficiently to sacrifice for him all you 
love best in the world ?” 

“Can you doubt it, my mother! Every thing, 
except you!” 

“Tn that case there is an opportunity of raising 
still higher the name of our noble house by an illus- 
trious alliance. ‘The hand of the daughter of the 
Duke of Braganza, and an important employment 


at court, have been offered to me for your brother, 
on condition that he shall possess the undivided 
heritage of his father’s property, and that you 
should immediately enter a convent. I know the 
authority which the law gives me over you on this 
subject, but am unwilling to enforce it, and should 
wish that your brother should be indebted to your 
good will and kindness alone for the high station 
which this alliance will give him. Tell me then, 
will you consent to become a nun t” 

It is easy to imagine what were the feelings of 
Donna Beatrice at this speech. The cloister to 
her who loved—who was loved in return—and who, 
scarce half an hour before, had been ready to fly 
with her lover! Such a sacrifice was beyond her 
strength, and she burst into tears. Then her 
mother, casting aside altogether her cold and aus- 
tere manner, caught her in her arms, and embra- 
cing her tenderly, called her by all the most en- 
dearing names : 

“| have grieved you, Beatrice,” said she, “ but 
you will forgive me for having thus tried you, when 
I tell you that your brother at once refused the 
alliance which was offered to him at such a price ; 
and that it is against his wish, that I mention how 
generously he has acted towards you. To-day is 
his birthday ; you, no doubt, have recollected it as 
well as myself. "Tis for that reason that I have 
disturbed you so early, that we together might be 
the first to compliment him. Come with me, Bea- 
trice! come and embrace your brother !” 

Donna Beatrice threw her arms round her moth- 
er’s neck, and then both rose, and were moving 
towards the door, when some heavy blows on the 
outer gate arrested their steps, and in a moment 
more, a confused sound of many footsteps mount- 
ing the stairs slowly, mingled with loud and tumul- 
tuous exclamations, in which grief seemed to pre- 
dominate, reached their ears. The Countess was 
about to open the room door to inquire into the 
cause of this alarm, when it was hastily flung wide, 
and the old Majodomo, with a face in which the 
utmost consternation and dismay were depicted, 
rushed into the apartment, and was about fo speak 
to Donna Beatrice, when, observing the Countess, 
whom he did not expect to meet there, he turned 
hastily away, exclaiming to those who were follow- 
ing him, “not here! not here! for God’s sake!” 

But it was too late,—already in the open door- 
way stood a confused crowd of servants and stran- 
gers, (among whom, the tall and sinister figure of 
the Jew Solomon, his countenance dilated into an 
expression of the most satanic joy, was conspicu- 
ous,) following four men, who bore on a plank the 
yet bleeding and lifeless body of the young Count 
of Rio Santo, which had been discovered in the 
shallow and muddy stream of the Degebe. Donna 
Beatrice, with a loud cry, threw herself on the 
inanimate form, and covered it with kisses and 





tears, while the Countess stood as if petrified, 
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gazing with horror and dismay on the corpse of her 
last son. There was a moment of deep silence, 
which was broken by Donna Beatrice, exclaiming, 
in passionate accents, “oh God! Pascoal, who 
has done this ?” 

The old man, in a voice broken by sobs, mur- 
mured something respecting what had taken place 
the night before. The mention of the tablets which 
Don Vasco had delivered to him aroused the Coun- 
tess from her stupor, and rushing to him, she im- 
periously demanded them. Having received them, 
she hastily read over her son’s Jast message. Du- 
ring the perusal, her hands trembled, cold drops 
stood on her brow, and her teeth rattled together 
with the violence of her emotion, but she was tear- 
less. .... Having finished reading, she made a 
violent effort to control her feelings, and signing 
to the bearers to put down the body, said, in almost 
her usual calm and commanding tone, “ Leave 
me !—leave me all! I would be alone in this cham- 
ber with my daughter, and the body of my son.” 

The servants at first hesitated, and together with 
Denna Beatrice, endeavored to draw her away 
from so harrowing a spectacle; but she refused, 
and having again expressed her wishes to be left, 
they retired, leaving the mother with her dead and 
her living child. As they withdrew, ere the door 
was closed, a deep voice was heard, exclaiming, 
“Thus perish the house of Rio Santo!” followed 
by a confused cry, from the terrified and horror 
struck assistants, of, “It is the Jew' Solomon! 
the new Christian !—the renegade !—the harbinger 
of woe to the family of Rio Santo !” 

Left with her daughter, the Countess, for a few 
moments, gave way to her feelings—then, sud- 
denly seizing her unhappy daughter by the arm, 
she dragged her close to the corpse. ‘The unhappy 
girl, who, at the first view of her dead brother, 
had but too truly guessed the cause of his death, 
and of Don Ramiro’s strange emotion, sunk trem- 
bling on her knees beside the body. 

“ Yes!” exclaimed her mother bitterly, “ that is 
your most fitting posture! and now read me these 
tablets.” 

As Donna Beatrice did not instantly obey, the 
Countess repeated the order ina voice of thunder; 
and the trembling girl, in a tone scarcely audible, 
and interrupted by sobs and tears, read the follow- 
ing lines : 

“My beloved mother! If you read these words, 
I shall then benno more, as I shall have fallen in the 
attempt to avenge the insulted honor of our family ; 
and by the hand of the man who has seduced my 
sister. Farewell, mother! Forgive Beatrice, and 
pray sometimes for the soul of your unhappy, but 
affectionate son. Vasco.” 


As the fainting girl ceased, she sunk exhausted 
at her mother’s feet. 


deserve mine, and your brother’s pardon, tell me 
the name of his murderer !” 

Donna Beatrice was silent. 

“Tell me!” again exclaimed the Countess in a 
voice of fury ; “tell me his name, that I may see 
his head roll on the scaffold !” 

Beatrice, without answering, cast a suppliant 
look on her mother, and would have embraced her 
knees, but the Countess, violently repelling her, 
cried out, 

“ What, then, you will not give me up that 
name '—Then you too are dead to me! Son and 
daughter, I have lost them both in one day !—and 
I leave you together !” 

So saying, she rushed from the apartment, leav- 
ing Donna Beatrice alone with the yet bleeding 
corpse. Strack with horror, the terrified girl would 
have followed her mother, preferring anything to 
so dreadful a punishment; but, as she reached the 
door, the noise of the heavy bolts which secured 
it on the outside struck her ear, and with a scream 
of terror and despair, she sank senseless on the 
floor. 

When she came to herself day was already de- 
clining :—the corpse still lay in the centre of the 
floor, and all was unchanged in the apartment with 
the exception of two wax lights, which were burn- 
ing at the head of the body, and whose flickering 
flame made the livid and distorted features appear 
even more ghastly. As the full conviction of her 
horrible situation, and of the events of the past 
night pressed itself upon her, she suddenly recol- 
lected Don Ramiro! Hastily rising, she opened 
the door of the closet, which had served as his 
hiding place—but it was empty! The Captain 
had disappeared, and she was abandoned by all in 
her distress;—even by him who had been the 
cause of it, and for whom she had sacrificed so 
much ! 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CONVENT OF ST. CLARE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


In one of the most rugged gorges of the Serra 
de Monchique, there existed, at this time, (the 16th 
century,) a convent of Carmelite nuns, famous for 
the extreme rigor of the rules there observed. 
Situated ona sterile rock, at the foot of which 
flowed a rivulet, which, during the greater part of 
the year, was transformed into a torrent; with 
lofty and battlemented walls, this convent had more 
the appearance of a feudal fortress, than of the 
asylum of peace and devotion. This convent, 
doubtless from its position, was known by the name 
of St. Clare of the Mountain. 

It was to this solitary and melancholy abode, 
that the sister of the young Count of Rio Santo 





“ Now,” exclaimed the Countess, “ if you would 





had been carried immediately after his death ; it 
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was in this gloomy and austere cloister, that Donna 
Beatrice had been left to expiate, by a life of peni- 
tence, the woes she had brought on her family. 
A year had elapsed since the terrible catastrophe 
which had hurried the last hope of the house of 
Rio Santo to an untimely grave :—a year of tears 
and mourning for Donna Beatrice—a year of des- 
pair for her mother. Autumn had already tinged 
the foliage of the few trees, visible from the con- 
vent, with the hue of decay,—her noviciate was 
nearly terminated, and the day on which Donna 
Beatrice was to take the veil was rapidly approach- 
ing. In vain, trembling at the idea of terminating 
in such a spot, an existence, which had commenced 
so brightly, amidst the gifts of fortune, and which 
Love had, for a time, embellished with his smile, 
had she, in every way, endeavored to obtain her 
mother’s pardon, and permission to return to her 
side: all her supplications had been unheeded, and 
the inexorable Countess had returned no answer to 
her repeated letters. 

Banished thus from her mother's affection, and 
obliged to submit to a rule, against which her 
whole being revolted, and to perform religious du- 
ties, towards which she felt no vocation, her 
thoughts often turned, in spite of herself, towards 
the lover who had caused all her misfortunes, and 
this dangerous remembrance brought back her love 
with redoubled force. The martial ballads of 
Spain were then in all their vogue ; and what had 
Don Ramiro done more than the celebrated Cid, 
Don Rodrigo de Bivar? If the former had slain 
her brother in a duel, had not the latter in like man- 
ner killed the father of his adored Ximena Gomes * 
And yet had he not afterwards obtained her hand ? 
Love can teach sophistry to the most innocent and 
candid hearts! Donna Beatrice had loved her 
brother,—she had wept for him for a year; but her 
tears had not washed away her affection for Don 
Ramiro. Is it to be wondered at then, that often 
in the midst of her religious exercises, a thought 
of the handsome Captain would intrude itself upon 
her; and that, forgetting the past, she should again 
dream of happiness and Don Ramiro together ? 

But her lover,—what had become of him since 
his mysterious disappearance from her chamber on 
the night of her brother’s death? Her first idea 
had been that her mother had discovered him in 
his hiding place, and had at once avenged the fall 
of her son by his death; but if so, would she not 
have added the intelligence of this fact to her 
daughter’s punishment. Yet how could he have 
escaped? There was but one person whom she 
eould question on this head, her servant Josefa, 
and her she had seen no more since that fatal night. 
Even supposing him to be in safety, how knew 
she that he still thought of her? Perhaps, ere now, 
some other beauty might have banished from his 
recollection all memory of the lovely and innocent 
gitl of Evora. All these ideas assailed her one 





——. 
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after the other, but one constantly recurred. This, 
which was inferior only to her love for Don Ra- 
miro, was the thought, that she was but eighteen 
years old, and that she was buried for life in that 
horrible seclusion ! 


One day, when, after the divine offices, she was 
wandering, absorbed in these thoughts, through 
the cloisters of the convent, the unusual sound of 
mules’ bells, and the cracking of whips reached 
her, and made her start; for in that solitary man- 
sion, devoted to silence and prayer, the only sounds 
ever heard, beside the bell which called them to 
their devotions, were the measured steps of the 
sisterhood on the flagged floor of the vaulted and 
gloomy corridors. Almost involuntarily she was 
hastening towards the gateway, when a lay-sister 
presented herself before her, and signed to her to 
follow. 


Wondering what could be the cause of this sud- 
den summons, half in joy, half in fear, she follow- 
ed her conductress, who led her into a dark and 
sombre apartment, which was divided in two by 
an iron grating; and the walls of which, covered 
with dust and spiders’ webs, showed how seldom 
it was used; but which was, nevertheless, the re- 
ception room for visiters to the convent. 


Behind the grating stood a female in a mourn- 
ing robe, and covered with a long black veil, which 
she threw back as Donna Beatrice entered, and 
disclosed the features of the Countess of Rio 
Santo. Fora space they gazed on each other with 
deep emotion, marking the alteration which that 
one year had made. The grey hairs, fixed look, 
and furrowed visage of the Countess betrayed how 
much she had suffered; while the pale face and 
sunken eyes of her daughter told how the time 
had been passed by her. Probably her appearance 
moved her mother’s pity, for she extended her hand 
to her through the bars: Donna Beatrice fell on 
her knees, and clasping the Countess’ hand in her 
own, covered it with kisses and tears. ‘There was 
a long silence, which the Countess was the first to 
break. 


* Thou hast written to me often, my child, and 
I am come to bring you my answer in person.” 

“Thy child! Oh how happy that name makes 
me! Repeat it again, my mother! call me again 
your daughter !—say that you pardon me—that you 
will not leave me here—that you will take me with 
you!—Oh I will be so obedient—I will take such 
care of you,—I will love you so much, that at last 
you will forget my fault! Oh, if you knew how 
much I have wept all this long year, you would 
pity me, my mother!” 

“Tt is because I do pity you that I am here,” 
replied the Countess. 

“ Oh, then, my mother, I am ready ; I would not 
wish to remain here an hour longer,—lI should die 
if I did!—Oh, let us not delay !” 
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“I am ready to take you with me,” said her 
mother, “ but that depends on yourself.” 

“Oh speak! speak! there is nothing I would 
not do to escape from this horrible place !” 

“ Well, then, tell me the name of your brother’s 
murderer.” 

Donna Beatrice uttered a cry of despair :—the 
image of Don Ramiro was still too dear to her 
heart thus to abandon him to her mother’s ven- 
geance :—but then, the cloister!—and such an 
one! She felt like the victim on the rack, and fear- 
ful that her resolution might fail her, she cried 
out: 

“Oh, mother! mother! have pity on him, and 
on me! Did not Christ forgive his tormentors ?” 

‘“* And who has told you,” replied the Countess, 
“that I do not intend to forgive the slayer of my 
son ¢” 

Donna Beatrice gazed anxiously on her mother. 
Though the tone in which the Countess had utter- 
ed these last words was apparently calm, it was 
impossible to mistake the almost savage expression 
of her countenance. Her daughter cast herself on 
the earth in despair—but was silent. 

“* Determined in your obstinacy !” exclaimed the 
Countess, after a pause—* well, so will 1 be in 
my resolution. Father!” continued she, raising 
her voice : 

A monk who had till then remained in the back- 
ground came forward at this call. 

“Conduct me immediately to the presence of the 
Abbess,” said the Countess, “that as mother and 
tutoress of this young person, I may sign the neces- 
sary documents for her entrance into this sister- 
hood. As her noviciate is over, T wish her to take 
the vows to-morrow morning :—you, reverend fa- 
ther, will prepare her this night for the solemnity. 
Farewell, Beatrice! and for ever! since so you 
have willed it!” 

So saying, the Countess tore her hand from her 
daughter's grasp, (who had again clasped it in hers 
through the grate,) and hastily quitted the apart- 
ment. 

Hardly had she left it when all the old servants 
of the house of Rio Santo, with Senhor Pascoal at 
their head, entered in a body ; and hastening to the 
grate, implored their young mistress to yield to her 
mother’s demand, and return with them to Evora; 
but the same love which had given her courage to 
resist her mother’s violence, also enabled her not 
to yield to their entreaties. 

“No!” said she with a melancholy smile ; “ what 
you ask of me is impossible. It would be an un- 
pardonable treachery towards one who is still dear 
to me, and come what will, I will not betray him.” 

Here the monk returned to the parlor: he was 
alone, and announcing to the servants that their 
mistress was ready to depart, commanded them 
quickly to take leave of Donna Beatrice! One by 


Donna Beatrice addressed some words, and gave 
her hand to each of them. The last was Senhor 
Pascoal, the old Major-domo. Donna Beatrice 
asked him with great interest for his daughter, Jo- 
sefa. The old man, at the question, could not re- 
tain his sobs, and in an almost inarticulate voice, 
replied, 

** She is dead, my lady ! dead! She died suddenly 
the morning after you came to this convent! Fortu- 
nately for her soul’s sake, the monk who came here 
with us, had confessed her by your mother’s order 
the evening before, for she was found the next day 
dead in her bed !” 

Donna Beatrice was horror-struck ;—but still had 
sufficient command over herself not to give atter- 
ance to the horrible suspicion that assailed her. 

“* Farewell, good Pascoal!” said she. ‘ Pray 
for her, and for me!” 

The day was drawing to its close—the servants 
had left the parlor,—only the monk remained. 
Donna Beatrice was about to retire to her cell, 
when she was stopped by a voice from a dark cor- 
ner of the outer room, which, in pitiable accents, 
cried out: 

“Charity, noble lady! charity for a poor pilgrim 
who is on his return from the shrine of our lady of 
Loretto. It is the last alms you will be able to give 
in this world, and will be a good omen to you, and 
in return, I will give you a rosary that has been 
blessed by our holy father, the Pope, himself!’ 

“| would gladly do it,” replied Donna Beatrice, 
but Ihave nothing. Perhaps this reverend monk 
will give you something for my sake.” 

“ Willingly, my daughter,” replied the monk. 
“ Here pilgrim! take these coins and begone! In- 
deed I marvel how you found admittance here.” 

The pilgrim took the money humbly, but without 
noticing the last remark of the monk, came up to 
the grate, and presenting to Donna Beatrice a large 
and heavy rosary, 

*“‘ Lady !” said he, “ he that gives it to you, begs 
that you will make use of it—will you promise to 
do so t” 

“T promise it,” said Donna Beatrice. 

“ Forget not your promise!” replied the pilgrim, 
and immediately withdrew, invoking blessings on 
her and on the convent. Donna Beatrice returned 
to her cell, where, alone and without witnesses, her 
courage gave way, and she gave free course to her 
grief. A new cause of tears soon assailed her. 
It was the noise of the litter which had borne her 
mother to the convent, and which was now depart- 
ing. She rushed to the narrow and grated window 
of her cell, and saw, winding down the narrow 
road by the light of torches, the whole suite, as 
she imagined, of the Countess of Rio Santo ; but 
which really, only consisted of some of the servants, 
the Countess herself, with her principal female at- 
tendants, having remained for the night in the con- 





one, with tears in their eyes, they came to the grate: 
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her daughter’s resolution, in the morning, or to wit- 
ness her reception as one of the sisterhood, in case 
she should find her still obstinately determined to 
conceal the name of her guilty lover. When the 
last torch had disappeared, and the sound of the 
mules’ bells no longer reached her ears, the un- 
happy Donna Beatrice buried her face in her hands: 
but wept no more! Her last hope had vanished, 
and she now felt that death alone could relieve her 
from her sufferings. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLIGHT. 


Donna Beatrice had remained about an hour a 
prey to the most torturing thoughts, when the sound 
of some one singing beneath her window caught 
her attention. Situated in one of the turrets of the 
convent, her cell looked out, not on the cultivated 
patch, miscalled a garden, but on the wild and rocky 
scenery which surrounded the building. Some- 
times, indeed, though but seldom, goatherds would 
lead their flocks to pasture on these wilds, and sup- 
posing, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
that the song proceeded from some of these, she 
was relapsing into her former bitter reveries, when 
she thought that she recognized the voice, and her 
heart beat violently. She hastened again to the 
window, but the wind, which blew with violence, 
prevented the sounds reaching her ear for a time. 
In vain she strained her eyes to gaze into the space 
before her; the heavens were dark, and shrouded 
in black clouds, and every thing announced an ap- 
proaching storm. The wind now lulling for a mo- 
ment, the voice, which seemed just beneath her 
window, could be clearly heard, chaunting a couplet 
of the famous romance of the fall of Grenada. 
Doth she dream? or is it indeed the voice of Don 
Ramiro? She now recollected the strange present 
of the mendicant which she had thrown aside on 
entering the cell: hastily she caught it up, and 
recognized the rosary for one that Don Ramiro 
always wore, and for which he had an almost super- 
stitious veneration ; attributing to its influence all 
the good fortune which had happened to him during 
his life. She presses the precious rosary to her 
heart :—it proves to her that she is not forgetten :— 
she covers it with kisses,—she is wild with joy. 
The present is forgotten in the past ;--she is no 
longer the novice of St. Claire, but the young girl 
of Evora; and her lover’s crime is for a moment 
forgotten in her joy at his return! 

But the tolling of the cunvent-bell, calling the 
sisterhood to the chapel, soon awoke her from her 
sweet illusions. Every stroke of its iron tongue 
went through her soul; for they seemed like so many 
voices crying out, “ Beatrice! abandon all thoughts 
of earthly love! thou art vowed to thy God, and 
to-morrow will see thee the bride of Heaven!” 


To-morrow !—no! never!—for while her fingers 
convulsively run over the beads of the rosary, she 
finds artfully concealed among them a small slip of 
paper, containing these words : 

“Despair not, Beatrice! I am near thee, and 
will save thee! Unwind the cord which is bound up 
with the rosary—let it down from thy window, and 
Ramiro will find means for joining and aiding thee 
to fly !” 

With the speed of light she unwinds the slender 
cord which, till then, had escaped her observation, 
so well was it entwined among the beads of the 
chaplet :—she lets it down from her window, a 
slight weight at the end keeping it from being swept 
away by the wind, which now blows with redouljed 
fury. After a moment she draws it up again--a 
rope ladder is attached to it :—scarce conscious of 
what she does, she secures it, and hardly has she 
done so when the tension of its cords announces 
some great weight to be dependent from it, and in a 
moment more Don Ramiro himself is at the win- 
dow of her cell: a few efforts of his powerful arm, 
and the rust-eaten bars give way, and he leaps into 
the apartment. 

“ Beatrice!” cried he, ‘now or never! Haste 
thee: a few leagues hence is the coast, where a 
vessel waits to bear us to France: for Spain would 
be no refuge against the inquisition, which this 
night’s work will add to our foes! Come quickly, 
for the storm threatens !” 

“* The storm !” replied the trembling novice, “ be- 
hold it bursts! Tt is God himself who forbids us to 
accomplish a sacrilege. Fly, Don Ramiro, fly! 
Do not approach me, for I see on your hands the 
blood of my brother !” 

The storm had indeed burst with tremendous vio- 
lence as Donna Beatrice spoke. The thunder 
roared—the rain fell in torrents, and the lightning 
flashed in their faces. Don Ramiro and Donna 
Beatrice were opposite each other, speechless and 
motionless with horror. It seemed as if the spectre 
of the young Count of Rio Santo had started up 
between them. Was this the meeting they had both 
so much longed for? .... In the midst of this terri- 
ble scene, some one knocked at the door of Donna 
Beatrice’s cell. 

“ Who is there?” exclaimed the affrighted girl. 

“* Open, my danghter, it is [, your mother’s con- 
fessor !” 

Don Ramiro hastily closed the window and con- 
cealed himself as he best could, while Donna Bea- 
trice, with trembling steps, approached and opened 
the door: outside stood a monk and a lay-sister. 

“*T have been waiting for you for above an hour 
in the chapel,” said the former, without raising his 
eyes, “to prepare you for the solemn ceremony of 
to-morrow. What means this delay, my daughter ?” 

Donna Beatrice was too terrified to reply, and 





ere she could compose herself sufficiently to do so, 
an exclamation of alarm, from the lay-sister, caught 
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the monk’s ear, and, raising his eyes from the 
ground, the disordered state of the cell at once 
struck him; and hastily entering, he perceived 
Don Ramiro, who in vain endeavored to conceal 
himself. 

““What is this?” cried the monk. “A man 
within the precinets of St. Clare! Sacrilege! Sac- 
rilege !” continued he, raising. his voice. 

Don Ramiro’s iron hand grasped his arm, and, 
in a hoarse whisper, the cavalier exclaimed, “ Si- 
lence, monk! or I will nail thy tongue to that door 
with my dagger! I am the only one to blame here— 
I came to carry off that young girl, but she will not 
fly withme. Promise me to declare her innocence, 
and I give myself up to you!” 

“You and she shall both be punished, as ye de- 
serve!” replied the monk, recovering from his first 
surprise. ‘Then, turning to the lay-sister who had 
remained terror-struck in the doorway, he desired 
her to alarm the sisterhood, and as she did not 
immediately obey, he raised his own voice, and be- 
gan to cry for assistance. 

* Die then, accursed monk !” exclaimed Don Ra- 
miro, burrying his dagger in the priest’s heart. 
Donna Beatrice sunk senseless on the floor, and 
the lay-sister fled shrieking away at the sight. Don 
Ramiro sprang after her, but she evaded his grasp 
and escaped. As he paused for a moment at the 
door of the cell, a loud commotion seemed to be 
going on below, which could not have been yet 
caused by the alarm given by the fugitive. At this 
moment the head of Solomon, the mysterious pil- 
grim, was seen at the window of the cell, and his 
voice exclaimed : 

“ Haste, noble Captain !—now is ourtime! The 
guest-house of the convent is on fire, and while 
they are occupied in extinguishing it, we may put 
some leagues between us and this holy prison !” 

“ Away down then, and hold fast the ladder! 
The lady Beatrice has fainted, but I will bear her 
down.—Quick ! for I hear footsteps !” 

The Jew disappeared, and in a moment after, 
Don Ramiro, catching the slight form of Donna 
Beatrice from the ground, as easily as if it had 
been an infant's, followed him through the window. 
In vain the storm exercised its utmost fury round 
his head,—in a few seconds he had reached the 
ground in safety with his burthen, and when the 
Abbess and some of the nuns entered Donna Bea- 
trice’s cell, it was empty ; and by the light of the 
lurid flames of the now blazing guest-house, two 
cavaliers could be seen spurring headlong down 
the path; one of them bearing before him the ap- 
parently insensible form of a female. All was 
confusion: the keys of the guest-house, where the 
Countess of Rio Santo and her attendants were, 
were missing, and the doors were closed ;—the 
flames were spreading rapidly, and threatening de- 
struction to the whole of the building. 





CHAPTER VII. 
SOLOMON THE JEW. 


Night, which had brought with it so many strange 
occurrences to the convent of St. Clare of the 
Mountain, had passed away, and its terrified and 
horror-stricken habitants were gathered together 
in the chapel, the only part of the edifice which 
had escaped the flames, which had destroyed the 
rest of the convent. There was the Countess of 
Rio Santo, who with difficulty had been saved from 
the devouring element, which had caused the death 
of more than one of her attendants ;—there, on a 
bier, was the corpse of her murdered confessor ;— 
and there too were Donna Beatrice, her lover, and 
the renegade Jew :—the last two firmly bound and 
fettered, though the yet bleeding wounds with 
which Don Ramiro was covered, might have excu- 
sed such a precaution, as far as regarded him at 
least. The armed servants and retainers of the 
house of Rio Santo, and of the convent, kept guard 
in the back ground, waiting the arrival of the offi- 
cers of justice, and those of the Inquisition who 
had been summoned to take charge of the prison- 
ers. 

And how was it that Donna Beatrice and Don 
Ramiro found themselves in this strait? Alas, the 
flames of the convent, which had at first promised 
to aid their flight, had ultimately proved their de- 
strnction! The servants of the Countess, who 
had retired to a hostelry, at a short distance from 
the nunnery, and the neighboring peasantry, alarmed 
by the wide-spreading fire, were hastening up to 
the convent to give what aid they might, when 
they encountered the fugitives. Their hasty flight 
at such a moment created suspicion ; but it was not 
until after a desperate resistance on the part of 
Don Ramiro, that they succeeded in making them 
prisoners ; nor, till they had reached the convent, 
did the servants of Rio Santo recognize their young 
and idolized mistress, in the senseless form Don 
Ramiro had borne before him. 

The storm still raged furiously without. The 
Countess de Rio Santo, seated on a stool in the 
centre of the aisle, gazed with savage satisfaction 
on Don Ramiro, who lay bound at her feet ;—she 
needed no one to tell her now by whose hand her last 
son had fallen :—the events of the past night had re- 
vealed that secret. Don Ramiro, bound and bleed- 
ing, still wore his accustomed look of haughty in- 
difference, nor did his unquailing eyes ever avoid 
those of the Countess, except when they sought 
out Donna Beatrice, who, pale and almost senseless, 
lay more dead than alive on the matted pavement 
near him. On the visage of the Jew, there wasa 
strange and indescribable expression of bitter irony, 
impossible tocomprehend. His looks turned from 
Donna Beatrice to Don Ramiro, from Don Ramiro 
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to the Countess ; and occasionally one would have 
said that a smile played on his lips. All were si- 
lent, till at last the Countess exclaimed— 

“Oh, those officers of justice !—how slow they 
are in coming !” 

* Perhaps if the noble Countess of Rio Santo 
would listen to a tale I have to tell,” said the Jew 
calmly, “ the time might appear less tedious. The 
Captain, too, J am sure, will like to hear it.” 

The Countess cast on the speaker a look of in- 
effable disdain, but said nothing : Don Ramiro ap- 
peared not to have heard him ; but the Jew, caring 
nothing for the reception his proposition had met 
with, continued, 

“ Forty years ago it pleased those mighty and 
pious sovereigns, Dom Fernando of Arragon, and 
Donna Isabella of Castile, to banish all the children 
of Israel, on pain of death, from their dominions ; 
and Dom John the 2nd, then King of Portugal, 
invited, with specious promises, the persecuted 
race to his dominions. Among others, a weal- 
thy Hebrew of Andalusia came with his family to 
reside, on the faith of the King’s proclamation, in 
the city of Evora, where he built a sumptuous 
mansion, and shortly after died, leaving his son 
Solomon the heir of his wealth. For a time all 
went well with him, but Dom Emanuel, who now 
reigned in Portugal, violating all the promises of 
his predecessor, ordered the expulsion of all Jews 
from his dominions; and to enforce his decree in 
the province of Alemtejo, a new governor came to 
Evora, who was called—the Conde de Rio Santo.” 

The Countess, at this name, started, but spoke 
not. 

“Oh!” said the pilgrim, “I was sure that my 
story would interest you, but listen to the rest. 
Dom Emanuel had granted six months for the Jews 
to take their departure from Portugal :—Ere half 
that time had elapsed, Solomon el Bardaxi, while 
busily preparing to leave the country, was arrested 
and thrown into prison by order of the Count of 
Rio Santo, on a charge of treason to the State. 
On his release from thence, for want of proof of 
his imputed crime, after three years’ incarceration, 
he hastened to his home in the Rocio of Evora, to 
seek his wife and children, of whom he had heard 
nothing during his imprisonment. Strange ser- 
vants were at his gateway, by whom he was told 
that the Jew who had outstaid the term granted by 
the King, had no longer any possessions in Portu- 
gal. When Solomon el Bardaxi would have re- 
monstrated, and asked for his wife and children, 
they drove him away with curses and blows, and 
bade him look whose arms were over the doorway : 
And whose were they? Those of Don John, 
Count of Rio Santo!” 

The Countess raised her head hastily, and looked 
fixedly at the Jew, but still was silent. 

“This is not all,” continued he, “ Solomon el 
Bardaxi had still much to endure! Driven from 
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the home which had been his, he wandered through 
Evora and its neighborhood, seeking his wife and 
children. At last he found two of his daughters, 
and his youngest son, dressed in rags, and laboring 
as slaves on an estate which had once been his; 
but which now belonged to the Count of Rio Santo. 
After the first moments of joy at this meeting had 
passed, he questioned them of their mother and 
their two brothers. Our mother, exclaimed they, is 
dead with grief; and our two brothers were so bru- 
tally treated by the populace of Evora the day we 
were expelled from our home, that they did not 
survive their wounds. 

** Solomon el Bardaxi bore up against this blow, 
and fled away with his children; and in the skirts 
of the Serra de Monchique, not far from this spot, 
lived some years, tranquilly, if not happily, in a hat 
constructed by his own hands. At the end of that 
time his retreat was discovered by some prowling 
soldiers: he was a Jew—and that was suflicient. 
His son was murdered before his eyes, and his 
daughters—after undergoing outrages worse than 
death itself shared the same fate! Solomon him- 
self was dragged away to glut the people of Evora 
with the pleasant spectacle of a fellow-being wri- 
thing at the stake, for the crime of adhering to the 
same religion his fathers and his whole race had 
professed! And who again was the leader of this 
brutal troop? Who, but the noble and magnani- 
mous Count of Rio Santo !” 

‘*And what+-what became of Solomon el Bar- 
daxi!” exclaimed the Countess, in great agitation. 

* Look, lady !—look well on me !” exclaimed the 
Jew violently. “I am he, who having escaped 
from a death of torture by a feigned adhesion to 
the Christian faith, have devoted the time thus ob- 
tained to revenge, and to the destruction of the 
haughty family of Rio Santo! I it was who drug- 
ged the cup, that laid low the cruel Count, Don 
John! My arm it was that plunged your second 
son in the Sado, and my dagger that probed the 
heart of the third! It was I who last night fired 
the convent and stole the keys! My last hour is 
come, and I have now no secrets tokeep. It was 
by my instrumentality that Don Ramiro became 
acquainted with your daughter, and that acqvaint- 
ance cost the life of your youngest and last son! 
And now, after this confession, do you still intend 
the death of Don Ramiro, who has been but a blind 
instrument in my hands?” 

“ Aye, doI!” said the Countess bitterly. “Thou 
and he—ye shall both die !” A te 

“* And I say,” replied the Jew, “ that you will not 
let Don Ramiro perish.” 

* And why not ?” 

“ Because, there is at this moment round his 
neck a rosary, which you yourself fastened round 
the neck of your first born, but a few days before 
he was stolen from you :—Because this first born, 
whom you believed dead, is still alive! he it is 
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whom I have chosen as one of the instruments of | descent, being the axe and block ; while his com- 


my vengeance ;—he it was that killed his brother, | 
and, had he not been seized this night, would have | 
wedded his own sister! And now, Countess of 
Rio Santo! how like you the tale the Jewish beg- 
gar had to tell ?” 

The Countess heard not these last cruel words, 
for she had fainted. When she came to herself, 
the familiars of the Inquisition had already taken 
possession of their victims, and vain were all the 
entreaties and efforts of the agonized mother to 
procure the release of her children. In vain she 
harried to Lisbon and threw herself at the feet of 
the monarch :—the forcing a convent, carrying off 
a nun, and killing a monk, were crimes of too deep 
a dye to be pardoned ;—and Dom John III. was 
obliged to confirm the sentence of the Inquisition, 
which deprived the unhappy Countess of the son 
she had so lately found—found but to lose again! 
and the house of Rio Santo of its last descendant. 
Don Ramiro and Solomon suffered on the same day 
in the Rocio of Evora: the only indulgence con- 





ceded to Don Ramiro, in consequence of his noble 





panion in crime and misfortune perished at the 
stake. Of the unfortunate Donna Beatrice, noth- 
ing more was ever known in this world ; though, 
could the dungeons of the inquisition speak, her 
fate, as well as that of many other victims of that 
cruel and remorseless tribunal, might be revealed ! 
On the day of the death of her first and last son, 
the Countess of Rio Santo retired to a convent ; 
the palace was shut up, and never more inhabited, 
and quickly fell to ruin. The last remains were 
pulled down at the close of the late, or beginning 
of the present century, and the terrible tale con- 
nected with them is now almost forgotten ; but 
while they existed, few of the populace of Evora 
would venture to pass them alone in the dead of 
night; and any stranger, who might enquire the 
reason of this terror, would be sure to hear some 
dreadful history of spectres and goblins, in which 
the mysterious Jew always held a prominent part : 
so long did his terrible revenge live in the minds of 
the people, and so deep an impression did it make. 
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Far on, thro’ wilds of primal wood, 
And deserts of untrodden plain, 

Tacoutche Tesse rolls his flood, 

To mingle with the western main. 


There, on his lordly bosom glass‘d, 
Mountain, and crag, and moonbeams lie ; 
With heaven’s sweet stars, that nightly cast 
Their lovely watch-lights from the sky. 


Now whither bounds the Chieftain Brave, 
Who glides along its star-lit tide ? 

His light canoe is on the wave, 
To win this night a Warrior’s Bride ! 


Haste to the maiden, warrior—fast ! 

She waits all lone on Tesse’s strand: 
Haste, lest the vigil-hour be past, 

Ere thou hast touched her plighted hand ! 


Fleetly, and silent as the wind, 

His barque shot o’er the yielding tide ;— 
The cliff will soon be far behind, 

And Attna’s Chief by Mona’s side! 


“ To-morrow, ere the sun be set,” 
He said,—" the Camloop’s maiden mine— 
His Braves shall smoke the calumet, 
Secure beneath my council vine ;— 


* Or, in my battle-cry, shall learn,— 
And by my brand it shall be brief,— 


A BALLAD. 






How they must die who dare to spurn 
Alliance with the Attna’s Chief!” 


Then flash’d defiance from his eye ; 
And pride indignant flush’d his brow ; 
And hope was springing bright and high 
Within that dauntless bosom now. 


Ah, Hope! that matchless brow of thine, 
So radiant with its glorious wreath ! 

Who would suspect the cypress vine 
Was circling it, unseen, beneath ? 


The cliff is near’d,—a mighty rock, 
Ivied and moss’d, hung o'er the river :— 
Its once green robe the lightning’s shock 
Had scath'd and burnt away forever. 


A giant oak, blasted and bare, 
Towering on its lone summit stood ; 
And the pale moonlight glimmering there, 
As on the throne of Solitude,— 


Only so bright as to disclose 
How high the ruin’d mass was piled ; 
Yet, in its shadowy dimness, shows 
Its form more desolately wild. 


With reverent mien beneath its shade 
The chieftain paused a moment's space, 
And votive gift of incense paid, 





To sooth the Spirit of the place. 
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Alas! not every Guardian Power, 
To which man’s erring spirit bends, 
Can shield its votary in the hour, 
When for that aid his prayer ascends ! 


Hist! was it but the wild bird’s wing, 
Untimely startled from its rest ? 

A foeman’s shaft flies from the string— 
*Tis quiver’d in Wonnegah’s breast ! 


A pledge left for his dark-eyed maid,— 
A faltering curse on him who gave 

The treacherous wound,—and he has made 
His bed beneath the crystal wave! 


Oh, long she watched, that forest girl; 
And, as each swell of wind swept by, 

Bent, listening o'er the torrent’s whirl, 
To hail her dauntless Lover nigh. 


Slowly, sadly went loitering by 

The noon of night, as tho’ twere cursed ; 
And dimmer stars rose in the sky 

Than those her glad heart welcomed first. 


Yet on she watch’d—nor word nor look 
Betray’d one thought mistrustful there : 
Nor murmured she when the night-wind shook 

The heavy dew-drops from her hair. 


Calm in her sufferance—for the faith 
Of a true spirit was her stay ;— 
Itself so true, that but in death 
Its confidence will pass away ! 


Spirit of Love! where’er thou art, 
In palace, hall, or wild-wood bower !— 
*Mid all the wealth of woman’s heart, 
There art thou, still its richest dower! 


In sterner breasts, thy flame, tho’ bright, 
Wavers at best, and may expire; 

But there, it sheds the steady light 
And warmth of an eternal fire. 


It comes at last—his light canoe— 

Toss'd wildly down the arrowy flood !— 
No hand to guide, yet on it flew, 

And moor'd itself just where she stood ! 


A snow white feather all it bore— 
And well Wonnegah’s plume she knew ; 
But—heaven! ah! never once before 
That bloody stain upon it too! 


“This was his pledge!” and her dark eye 
With light too strangely bright was beaming ; 
While to her lips its crimson dye 
Was press’d with all of rapture’s seeming ! 


Then slowly loosed the bead-wrought band, 
That backward bound her raven hair, 

And laid them both upon the strand— 
Memorials of her presence there. 





Then leaps again from the lone shore 
That fragile boat o’er Tesse’s water ; 
Bot now, a death-doom’d freight it bore— 
Dahcondah’s wild, but princely daughter ! 


Next morn, his cheerless hearth beside, 
Look’d sad and lone her savage sire ; 
His stoic brow ‘reft of the pride 
It wore beside the Council-fire. 


At even-tide a wail arose, 
Of maiden voices’ mournful flow ; 
As when the youthful spirit throws, 
In one sad tone, its earliest woe. 


And in that chaunt still Mona’s name, 
Ever on wildest strain would fall ; 

Which grew yet wilder, that there came 
No answer to their plaintive call ! 


Mona’s bright glance and graceful tread— 
Light as the footstep of the fawn ;— 
Her mirth awaking voice had fled 
Away, and none knew whither gone! 


. She pass’d away like a dream that fills 
With beauteous thought the breast ,by night— 
As the mist along her own blue hills, 
Dissolves before the rosy light ;— 


As the sweet note of some strange bird, 
Breathed in its flight thro’ midway heav’n,— 
A voice from the Bless’d Island heard, 
On some far straying zephyr driven ! 


Yet a rude stone, beneath the shade 
Of the deep wood, records her doom ; 
Even where they found together laid, 
The band of beads and bloody plume! 


And oft, tis said, o’er Tesse’s tide, 
When midnight sheds its silent dew, 
A Spirit Warrior and his Bride 
Moor at that spot their light canoe. 
Old Virginia. 





EXTRACTS FROM 
MADAME GUIZOT’S LETTERS ON EDUCATION. 


STUDY. PERSEVERANCE. 


(Translated from the French, by H, L. C.) 


To study is not a thing which can be learned 
without effort; there are obstacles to be surmounted, 
disinclinations to be overcome. A study attracts 
at first by the facility of a few results: delighted 
by two or three ideas, which we have seized upon 
without difficulty, we think we have only to tra- 
verse the science, in order to master it, and we ex- 
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pect to find upon our route, only pleasures of dis- 
covery and satisfaction of mind ; but scarcely have 
we advanced a few steps, when we perceive the 
necessity of method, and the duty of exactness. 
It is necessary to learn what wearies us, in order 
to attain what we wish to know—to erect the scaf- 
folding, before beginning to build. Our memory 
is fatigued by rules, of which we do not perfectly 
understand the use, until we have applied them, 
and our minds are burdened by amass of materials, 
which we are not yet allowed to employ. The 
will of a reasonable person is requisite to support 
the tediousness of these rudiments; that of a child 
is not sufficient, unless it be sustained. If you ex- 
plain to an intelligent child a simple problem, which 
amuses him, he will probably wish to learn mathe- 
matics ; but if you propose to him to commence with 
arithmetic, I doubt if his zeal, left to itself, would 
reach the fourth rule. 

It is not well, however, to oppose all these un- 
dertakings. After a few striking proofs of his 
fickleness, a child will better comprehend the mo- 
tives which induce his teacher to permit him to 
commence only upon the condition of continuing, 
and to make a duty of what he had begun, merely as 
anamusement. A teacher should employ promptly 
this means of giving steadiness to the purposes of 
a child, and not allow him to expend too long the 
vivacity of his mind and the ardor of his charac- 
ter upon attempts, which serve only to disgust him 
with many things. We almost always retain a sort 
of aversion to a task, which we have renounced 
at the moment of difficulty, and it is always prob- 
able that we shall not re-commence, at least for a 
long time, an enterprise abandoned in this manner. 
Thus, this propensity for passing from object to 
object, instead of promoting activity of mind, may, 
on the contrary, end by destroying all power of 
steady application. And if all, in this world, is 
vanity and vexation of spirit, it is less so, I am 
tempted to believe, for the mind which has fath- 
omed all things, than for that which has skimmed 
over the surface of all. 

Perseverance is then a duty, to which it is im- 
portant early to accustom children, because it is 
one of the most necessary, and at the same time, 
one of the most difficult. We commence, anima- 
ted by all the power of the motives, which have 
impelled us to action, pre-occupied by the object 
which we pursue, full of the idea upon which 
are founded our hopes of success. But soon our 
attention must turn aside to apply itself to the 
details of the enterprise. The route distracts us 
from the goal. We inust forget what we wish, to 
think of what we ought to do, and we lose thus the 
stimulus of the desire, at the first moment of the 
labor, requisite to attain it. If our resolution be 
not previously fortified against all the good rea- 
sons, which we may have to abandon what we 


habit of considering perseverance as a duty, en- 
tirely independent of the importance of the thing 
undertaken, as that importance will vary, in our 
opinion, according to our interest or our indiffer- 
ence, and in proportion to the difficulty or the plea- 
sure which we experience in the pursuit of our 
design, it is certain, that we shall often want mo- 
tives to complete what we have commenced. J 
have seen people, who have finished nothing in 
their lives—these are they, who have undertaken 
the most: That very restlessness, which, like a 
fever, agitates us and impels us to an enterprise, 
which has seized upon our imagination, casts it 
far from us when it has lost its charm. ‘The way 
to abandon little, is to be slow in commencing. 
Many projects, if we allow them time, will be for- 
gotten, between the first design of acting, and the 
commencement of the action. Nevertheless, I am 
not inclined to believe, that it is well] to leave thus 
our activity to exhaust itself in fruitless wishes, 
and to indulge the natural indolence which often 
prevents us from realizing the conceptions of our 
minds. I would not, then, repress those fancies for 
study, which often seize children, whose activity 
of mind has been carefully cultivated. I would 
offer obstacles only, when the desire does not ap- 
pear sufficiently strong to promise true zeal and 
firm resolution. But, once assured of an earnest 
purpose, | would suggest the difficulties, without 
permitting much hesitation ; hesitation is a species 
of fickleness, and I have never seen that difficulty 
in deciding announced great firmness of resolu- 
tion. If we allow ourselves to fluctuate between 
different considerations, we cannot have found within 
ourselves the true basis of perseverance, a reason- 
able motive for deciding. 

As I just remarked, the motive, which is felt, in 
all its force, at the moment of decision, will not be, 
during the action, always present with the same 
force, and it will be necessary, that another be 
found ready to supply its place. The idea of the 
duty of perseverance is so natural, that we seldom 
renounce a project, without inventing new reasons 
to account for the change: no one is willing to ac- 
knowledge himself so thoughtless as to have begun, 
without knowing what he was doing, or so slothful, 
as to relinquish what it was right to continue. 

Children should be taught to find more readily 
reasons for persevering than for abandoning ; and 
they will do this, when the duty of perseverance 
shall be so well established, that fickleness will ap- 
pear almost unjustifiable, and when instability of 
purpose shall be something so humiliating, that it 
will require more resolution to confess that we 
have ceased to wish, than to give a new impulse 
to the will. Then the imagination will turn to the 
side, where the fewest obstacles are presented, and 
will advance, with more ardor, in the path from 
which it is not permitted to deviate. Perseverance 





undertook for good reasons, if we be not in the 





has effected great things; less, however, because 
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it adds effort to effort, than because it forbids the 
thoughts to wander, and concentrates, upon a 
single project, all the powers of the mind, which 
inconstancy allows to be uselessly dissipated. 
There is no affection so ardent, no duty so firm, 
that it would not sometimes yield, if the principle 
which prescribes constancy did not inflexibly sup- 
port it. This labor fatigues me ; this pursuit wea- 
ries me; my reason enfeebled, no longer gives 
strength to the motives capable of preventing me 
from yielding to the weakness, which tempts me 
to take one day of rest,—this delay can do no harm. 
No, but it will be an offence against the laws of 
constancy, which forbid every useless relaxation ; 
every neglect, however transient, of the work in 
hand. I resume then my task, fully convinced of 
the duty of completing it, although I might hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the necessity. While thus 
imposing upon myself the law of persevering in 
what I have once commenced, as it is probable 
that I shall not undertake, without cireumspection, 
what I could not easily relinquish, 1 am fortified 
against the imprudence and precipitation of the 
many projects into which we are hurried by activity 
of desire, and warmth of imagination. 1 maintain 
the control of my will over the multitude of wishes, 
born of caprice, or the fancy of the moment ; and 
I take, as my guide, in the midst of the doubts, 
trials and vicissitudes of life, plans adopted in 
calmness, resolutions formed in all the strength of 
my will, all the freedom of my mind. 

It is, then, very important, that children should 
acquire habits of perseverance. They should also 
encounter difficulties, understand that nothing can 
be obtained without labor, and believe that they 
know well only what they have learned well. 
Nothing favors the development of self-esteem so 
much, as a certain facility always secure of suc- 
cess, because content with little. Vanity, on the 
contrary, never accompanies knowledge acquired 
by long study : if we know what it is worth, we 
also know what it has cost, and we do not take 
pride in the bargain. I never saw a woman vain 
of understanding thoroughly Latin or Mathematics; 
but I have seen many heads turned with vanity by 
a little information caught at random ; and nothing 
is more easy, than to believe ourselves learned, 
when we have not yet arrived at the difficulties of 
science. It is necessary, then, to sedulously guard 
women especially from that half-knowledge to 
which they are disposed, by the nature of their 
minds, more quick than exact, more acute than log- 
ical. It is peculiarly necessary for them, as their 
situation in the world neither preserves them from 
this fault, nor corrects it. If a man’s knowledge 
be superficial, when he wishes to make a practical 
application of it, his measures are found to be in- 
judicious, and the difficulties into which he is plun- 
ged, warn him immediately of his mistake. The 
learning of a woman is usually applied in conver- 





sation, where she may long be ridiculous without 
being conscious of it; and the less she knows, the 
more eager will she be to deck herself in tinsel, 
which she believes well fitted to dazzle, and from 
which, she can derive no other advantage. What 
is superficial, serves only for display; there is soli- 
tary enjoyment in profound studies only. The 
true pleasure of knowledge is study : to know is the 
happiness of yesterday, precious because it guar- 
anties the happiness of to-morrow. Learning pos- 
sesses true resources, only when we carry to it a 
taste for accuracy,—the love of studying, rather 
than the ambition of knowing, It is without dan- 
ger, at least of being ridiculous, only when we 
know enough to be aware that we are ignorant of 
much, and when we can form for ourselves a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of what we know, to pause and 
consent to remain without an opinion upon what 
we do not know. 
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Tue Lire or Pavut Jones. By ALEXANDER SLIDELL 
Mackenziz, U.S.N. 2 vols: pp. 260, 308. 


This is a well written and impartial biography of a most 
remarkable man. His great qualities are duly set forth, and 
his glaring faults neither forgotten, nor palliated ; so that 
the reader is incited by his example when worthy of imita- 
tion, and warned by it when it deserves condemnation. 

In the language of the author, he offers “the faults of 
Paul Jones as a warning beacon to our young officers, and 
his skill, courage and conduct, as every way worthy of 
imitation.” 

John Paul was born in Scotland, of humble parents, on 
the 6th of July, 1747. When very young he came to Vir- 
ginia, and resided with his brother in Fredericksburg. He 
afterwards entered the slave trade, but abandoned it from 
feelings of humanity ; and finally settled in Virginia. Here 
he undertook the settlement of the affairs of his brother 
who had died. The breaking out of our Revolution found 
him a farmer; but his naval spirit was aroused ; he enter- 
ed actively into the service of the Colonies and their French 
allies, and performed some of the most brilliant achieve- 
nents any where onrecord. But he was subjected to many 
annoyances and injustices, partly by his own imprudence 
and partly by the envy and hostility of others. 

After the close of the American war, he engaged in the 
Russian Service ; but left it in dissatisfaction, and finally 
died in Paris, on the 18th of July, 1792, aged 45 years. 
Disappointed ambition probably led to a premature death. 

The name of Jones was assumed by him. He not only 
overcame the defects of education by application to study, 
but also acquired an elegance of manner and address, 
which did him no discredit at the polished Court of France. 
Many of the ladies of France smiled graciously upon the 
gallant hero; and he seems to have made a lasting impres- 
sion upon the Countess Lavendahl, who painted his minia- 





ture ;—an engraving from which is prefixed to the work be- 
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fore us. Many of the incidents of Jones’ daring career 
are yet to be woven in thrilling romance. 
This Life, by Mackenzie, constitutes No’s VI and VII 


of Harpers’ “ New Miscellany,” and may be had of Drinker 
and Morris. 


ForecastLe Tom; oR THE LANDSMAN TURNED SAILor. 
By Mary 8. B. Dana. 


Mrs. Dana is already well and favorably known as an 
authoress, by her “ Northern and Southern Harps,” “ The 
Young Sailor,” and miscellaneous writings in prose and 
verse. She has also lately entered the field of Religious 
controversy. ‘ Forecastle Tom” was a mixture of good 
and bad qualities; and his history is caleulated to make a 
beneficial impression on young sailors and others. Forced 
from home by the severity of a step-father, he ran off to sea; 
where he was exposed to much temptation, though also 
under some most excellent influences. These, however, he 
resists, and is on the brink of ruin; but is fortunately res- 
cued, by a friendly old tar, who had been instrumental in 
taking him from home. Tom becomes a Christian, and re- 
solves to be a sailor missionary. Returning home, he finds 
his step-father a changed man, by the power of religion, and 
enjoys a happy reunion with his family and his faithful 
Mary. 

The work contains allusions to the institutions estab- 
lished in New-York for the benefit of mariners. There is 
no enterprise more useful, or more worthy of zeal, than that 
which provides, in our principal seaports, for the temporal 
and eternal welfare of the seaman. 


Tue Cousins. A Tace or Earty Lire. By the author 
of “ Conquest and Self Conquest ;” “ Praise and Prin- 
ciple,” &c. 

This is an excellent work for small children, “ intended 
to show the beauty and excellence, even in its earliest dawn 
upon the soul, of that charity, ‘which envieth not, vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly.’ ” 
This little work pleases us the more as it is a sort of link 
between the North and South. Both this author and Mrs. 
Dana introduce that affectionate relation between the child 
and its slave nurse ; but to us they. both seem entirely to 
mistake the true language of the negro. The language of 
our house-servants, particularly those most intimate in fami- 
lies, is not very far different from that of the whites ; and 
many servants, especially nurses, speak as accurately as 
master or mistress. ‘ Conquest and Self Conquest” has 
produced the inquiry who wrote it. The authoress is a lady 
of New-York, sister of a gallant officer of our Navy. We 
do not feel at liberty to give her name, not knowing that it 
has transpired yet. These are small books ; but “ the boy is 
father of the man.” 


Tue History or Joun Marten, A SEQUEL To THE LIFE 
or Henry Mitner. By Mrs. Sherwood, author of the 
History of the “ Fairchild Family ;" “Little Henry and 
his Bearer ;” “Orphans of Normandy,” etc. 


The name of the author is too well known to require any 
comment from us. 


The Cricket on the Hearth, a Fairy Tale of Home, is a 
late creation of the once magic pen of Dickens, which has 


not yet lost its power. Dickens now edits a payer in Lon- 
don,—the * Daily News.” 


The Wandering Jew. Superbly Illustrated. By the 
most eminent Artists of Paris. No.’s 9, 10 and 1]. 25 
cents each, at Drinker 4- Morris’. 


Harper & Brothers have recently added the following to 
their already extensive “‘ Library of Select Novels :” 





No. 70. The Citizen of Prague. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 


No. 71. The Story of a Royal Favorite. By Mrs. Gore. 


No. 73. The Elves. Translated from the German of 
Tieck. By Thomas Carlyle. With other Tales and 
Sketches. 


No.’s 74 and 75. The Step Mother. A Romance by G. 
P. R. James, Esq. In 2 parts. 


These may all be had for 25 cents a number, at the store 
of Drinker & Morris ; 


Who also have a new work just issued by Cary & Hart, 
of Philadelphia, entitled, 


The Incognito, or Sins and Peccadilloes. By Don. T. De 
Trueba. Author of “Romance of History, Spain,” “‘ The 
Castillian,” &c., &c. Complete in one volume. 


Lives or DisTINGUISHED AMERICAN Nava OFFICERS. 
By J.Fentmore Cooper. Philadelphia: Cary & Hart, 
1845. pp. 252. 

Mr. Cooper has contributed to Graham’s Magazine a se- 
ries of Sketches of our Naval Worthies. In now collect- 
ing them into separate volumes, he has taken occasion to 
enlarge and amend them, as he has received fresh materials, 
or as errors and faults have been pointed out. The first 
volume, now before us in very appropriate style, contains 
Sketches of Bainbridge, Somers, Shaw, Shubrick and Pre- 
ble. The Series when completed will present many parts 
of our Naval History in a form attractive to numbers who 
would turn from a more elaborate work. Drinker 4- Morris 
have the work. 


Tue Lonpon Encyctopapia. London: Printed for 
Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; Charles C. Little and 
James Brown, Boston; Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1845. 22 vols: 8vo. 


This is a Universal Dictionary of Science, Art, Lite- 
rature, Practical Mechanics, History and Biography ;— 
comprising a popular view of the present state of know- 
ledge. It is illustrated by diagrams and well executed en- 
gravings, and embellished with portraits of many of the 
distinguished men, whose deeds it succintly records. It 
was edited by the original Editor of the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana, assisted by eminent professional and other gen- 
tlemen; and is published in very handsome and conve- 
nient style, by Little & Brown of Boston. 

The mere recency of its publication is a strong recom- 
mendation ; for the rapid progress of knowledge is con- 
stantly superseding many parts of such works. But this 
has also other recommendations; for wherever we have 
had occasion to consult it, it has been with high satisfac- 
tion. Itshould be in the Libraries of large numbers of our 
professional and other gentlemen. To Editors it is inval- 
uable. Its articles are often full and strikingly excellent, 
in manner and matter. 

Though so valuable a work, it has been issued in as eco- 
nomical a style as was compatible with its character, and 
may be had at a little over two dollars a volume, each vol- 
ume containing from seven to eight hundred large octavo 
pages, besides the plates. 


WILEY & PUTNAM. 


Lisrary or Cuoice Reapina. 


No. 36 contains Lectures on the English Poets. By Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, An instructive and most engaging volume. 
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Hazlitt, with many faults, is an earnest and discriminating 
critic. His standard was high: with some exceptions, we 
rather rejoice at the spice and severity of his notices of 
Living Poets.” In connection with Hazlitt’s critiques 


upon others, the reader may turn to Gilfillan’s Literary por- 
trait of him. 


No.’s 48 and 49 contain Tasso’s Jerusalem Delwered. 
Translated by Fairfax. In two parts. 

Besides the Translation of the great Italian Bard, there 
are an introductory Essay, by Leigh Hunt, and Lives of 
Tasso and Fairfax, by Charles Knight. 


No.’s 50 and 51 contain Sketches from Life. By Laman 
Blanchard. Edited, with a memoir, by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. In two parts. 

To these will soon be added a new series of Hood's 
Prose and Verse; Italian Pilgrim’s Progress. By Leigh 
Hunt ; Mrs. Southey’s Poetical Works ; Leigh Hunt's Wit 
and Humor ; Milnes’ Life and Works of Keats; Beattie’s 
Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, ¢c., ¢c. 


A Sequet To THE “VesTicEs or THE Naturat His- 
TORY OF CREATION.” By the author of that work. 

** That work” has been ascribed to various authors,—Viv- 
yan, Nichol, Newman, and lastly Taylor, author of the Nat 
ural History of Society. We never liked the “ Vestiges,” so 
far as we were capable of appreciating it, either as Philoso- 
phy or Religion. In our estimation, it certainly needed “ Ex- 
planations,” which no doubt will be highly acceptable both 
to the advocates and opponents of the author’s views. 
Drinker and Morris have the “* Sequel” and the “ Library.” 
History oF THE United States, for the use of Schools 

By Marcius Wilson. New-York : Caleb Bartlett, 1846. 

This is a very neat and converfient volume, with a chart, 
maps and illustrations. To compare it with other works 
of its class, to ascertain its real merits, would require much 
time and study. The author claims for it, and we have no 
reason to deny his claims, many corrections and improve- 
ments. Our thanks to the publisher for a copy. 


OREGON ouR RIGHT AND TITLE, containing an account of 
the Condition of the Oregon Territory, its Soi], Climate, 
and Geographical Position ; together with a Statement of 
the Claims of Russia, Spain, Great Britain and the 
United States. With a map prepared by the Author. By 
Wyndham Robertson, Jr. Washington, J.& G.S. Gideon, 
1846. 

Mr. Robertson is a young Virginian, now employed in 
the Department of State, at Washington. His position 
must have afforded him great facilities for his work, not only 
in procuring materials, but also in forming and revising his 
opinions. 

Tue Sportsman’s Lisprary; Or Hints on the Hunter, 
Hunting, Hounds, Shooting, Game, Sporting, Dogs, Fish- 
ing, &c., &c. By John Mills. Author of “ The Old Eng- 
lish Gentleman ;” “The Stage Coach, or the Road of 
Life ;’ The English Fireside,” &c. Philadelphia: Lea 
and Blanchard, 1846. 

The contents of this work, enumerated in the above Ti- 
tle, will sufficiently commend it “to all whom it concerns.” 
Drinker 4 Morris furnish it in handsome form. 

Tue SourHern QuarTERLy Review. No. XVII. Jan- 
uary, 1846. Charleston, S. C., Silas Howe. Rich- 
mond, J. W. Randolph & Co. 


The present number of this able Southern Journal con- 
tains eight articles, on various subjects in Philosophy, 
Literature, History and Politics, besides the editorial mat- 


ter. The first, on the “Unity of the Human Race,” by 
Dr. Josiah C. Nott, of Mobile, is in continuation of a con- 
troversy between him and the Rev. Mr. Curtis, of South 
Carolina; Mr. Curtis affirming and Dr. Nott denying the 
Unity of the Human Race. We cannot pretend to an ac- 
quaintance with this vexed question. In the second arti- 
cle, the Hon. Caleb Cushing leads us to expect a disqui- 
sition upon the splendid “ Description de |"Egypte,” in 23 
volumes ; but he all at once narrows his subject to the 
Isthmus of Suez. Mr. C. thinks that a connection between 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas, is practicable and likely 
erelong to be attempted. The third article is a scorching, 
earnest, indignant denunciation of the Wandering Jew, and 
the Rousseau school of Morals and Politics to which the 
author belongs. Prof. Holmes has made a bold and hono- 
rable stand, and maintained it with eloquence, learning 
and ability, in behalf of conservatism and purity ; and of 
purity in literature as the great auxiliary and preservative 
of purity in morals. In the fourth article, Mr. J. A. Camp- 
bell presents those views of the Tariff of which the Re- 
view is somewhat the organ. The fifth is a long article 
upon the Jesuits. The sixth is a Review of the Life and 
Speeches of Mr. Calhoun, from the pen of M. R. H. Gar- 
nett, a young Virginian of high promise. Mr. G.’s pen 
has also recently enriched the pages of the Messenger, by 
the Review of Paget’s Hungary and Transylvania. The 
seventh is a critique upon Tieck’s Gestiefelte Kater; a 
capital German Comedy. 

The eighth is upon Internal Improvements, reviewing 
Mr. Calhoun’s Speech before the Memphis Convention. 
The ninth embraces many appropriate and judicious criti- 
cal notices. It is a pleasure to have so able a codperator 
in the field of Letters, and we wish the Review full and 
complete success. 


Biacxwooh, for January, 1846. Leonard Scott & Co.’s 

facsimile Reprint. J. Gill, Richmond Agent. 

Gilfillan in his Literary Gallery, thus characterizes the 
principal contributors to this celebrated Magazine. No 
wonder that such writers have given it such an enviable 
distinction. 

“ Blackwood's Magazine,” says he, “ has unquestionabl y 
collected around it one of the most distinguished of the 
many clusters into which the literary men of the present 
day have gravitated. Its roll of names is a brilliant one, 
including ‘that great Scotsman with the meteor-pen,’ as 
the Corn-law Rhymer calls him, Wilson; Lockhart, the 
sharp, and caustic, and manly spirit ; Hogg, the ‘ poet-lau- 
reate to the Faery Queen ;’ Galt, ‘ the De Foe of Scotland,’ 
the only writer we know completely up to Sawney in all 
his wiley ways; Delta, the tender and beautiful poet ; Mac- 
Ginn, the wild wag; De Quincey, the lawful inheritor of 
Coleridge’s mystic throne, and appetite for the poppy ; 
Doubleday, the elegant and accomplished; Warren, the 
brilliant weaver of melodramatic tale ; Croly, the impetuous 
and eloquent; Simmons, the fine scion of the Byronic 
school of poetry ; Moir, the exquisite critic; Ferrier, the 
profound metaphysician ; Aytoun, the pleasing, nor yet un- 
inspired versifier ; and last, not least, Thomas Aird, author 
of ‘ Religious Characteristics,’ ‘ Othuriel,’ &c., whom we 
propose, as he is comparatively little known, more particu- 
larly to introduce to our readers, and who certainly, in point 
of original genius, is surpassed by few of the names we 
have just cited.” 

THe Commerciat Review or tHe Sovtn anp West. 
A monthly Journal of Trade, Commerce, Commercial 
Polity, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improve- 
ment, &c. ‘Commerce is King.” Carlyle. J. D. B. 
De Bow, Editor and Proprietor. New Orleans. 





The February number of this new Journal made its ap- 
pearance very promptly; and both by its punctuality and 
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well filled pages proves that the Editor’s plans were effi- 
ciently, laid and will be prosecuted with fidelity and zeal. As 
we have already said, we trust that success will attend his 
enterprise. If Commerce be King, as Carlyle says, let him 
have liberalized aud enlightened subjects. 


Messrs. Nash 4- Woodhouse have sent us 


The February No. of Skinner’s Farmers’ Library and 
Journal, and 


The continuation of Michelet’s History of France, hand- 
somely issued by the Appletons. 

We deplore the infidel sentiments of M. Michelet; but 
his History seems destined to take its rank with those of 
Gibbon and Hume. 


Cary & Hart announce that they will shortly publish 
the Miscellaneous writings of M. Michelet, with a portrait,— 
in a Series of ‘‘ Modern French Essayists.” This Series 
will also embrace the Historical Essays of Thierry and Sis- 
mondi; and the Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of 
Chateaubriand. These, with their elegant Miscellanies of 
the British Essayists, will constitute some of the most use- 
ful and instructive issues of our press. 


An Address Delivered before the N. C. Military and Scien- 
tific Academy, in the City of Raleigh, on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1845. By H. W. Miller, Esq. 

Our thanks for a copy. 


The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 
thropy. Published under the direction of the ** Philadel- 
phia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Pub- 
lic Prisons,” instituted 1787. Vol. II., No.1. January 
1846. Philadelphia: J. M. Campbell. 

This number contains a notice of Bishop White, with a 
portrait; and a defence of the ‘‘ Separate System,” prac- 
tised in Pennsylvania, the propriety of which we very much 
distrust. No one can doubt the power of its operation ; 
but the benefit of that influence is problematical. 


The Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 
the year 1845. With a beautiful Engraving of the build- 
ings and grounds. 

The attention paid to Prison Discipline, to the relief 
of the Insane, and the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Blind, furnishes gratifying evidence of the exalted 
position of our country. Enlightened Humanity is the 
highest attainment of civilization ; and all its exhibitions 
are sources of just exultation. Some unthinking persons 
decry Virginia for not coming up to their prerequisites of a 
great State ; but who can deprive her of the glory of her 
Humane institutions ;—her nine or ten Colleges, and flour- 
ishing Military Institute, her two Asyla for the Insane, 
and her Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, 
and her Penitentiary, with its mild, but effective Discipline? 
We receive gratifying reports both from Staunton and Wil- 
liamsburg; and believe that much good will be accomplished 
at both places, especially if a generous emulation to do 
good be not supplanted by less praiseworthy feelings. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts. Conducted by 
Professor Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana. 
Second Series. Vol. [., No. 2. March 1846. With 
three plates. 


We refer our readers to the prospectus of this able Jour- 
nal, on our cover; and inform them that Drinker dG: Morris 
are the agents for the work. 


American Rail Road Journal, and General Advertiser. New 


terested in Rail Roads, Canals, Steamboats, Machinery, or 
Mines. There are gratifying evidences of a widespreading 
spirit of enterprise and internal improvement, in the South 
and West; and we specially recommend the Rail Road 
Journal to all who are connected with, or desire recent and 
accurate intelligence respecting the various departments of 
industry, which are embraced within its scope. We will 
take pleasure in forwarding, (with the authority of the Pro- 
prietor,) any orders for the work. Subscription price only 
$3, per annum. 


The Morbid Exhibitions of the Human Mind. An Address 
delivered before the Erosophic and Philomathic Socie- 
ties of the University of Alabama, on their Anniversary 
occasion, December 19, 1845. By Rev. A. A. Lipscomb. 
Tuscaloosa: M. D. J. Slade. 

Thanks to the author for a copy of this Address; and 
for his eloquent vindication of the sound, the spiritual, the 
christian, from the preponderance of the morbid and the 
material. 


“ History OF THE VALLEY oF THE Mississipri1. We 
learn from the New Orleans Commercial Times, that Dr. 
J. W. Monette, of Natchez, a gentleman of extensive sci- 
entific attainments, has been long preparing a history of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and that the work is now nearly 
ready for the press. The first part of this book will be 
strictly historical, narrating events from the earliest settle- 
ment down to the present time. The last part of the work 
is more scientific and technical in its character, embodying 
many new facts, and suggesting novel, ingenious and stri- 
king theories to explain and , illustrate phenomena of the 
physical structure and geography of this great valley.” 


Just as we were closing for the month, we had the plea- 
sure to receive, from the author, a 


Memoir of James De Veaux, of Charleston, S. C. Member 
of the National Academy of Design, New-York. By 
Robert W. Gibbes, M.D., of Columbia, S. C. Cor. Member 
of the National Institute, Washington ; of the New York 
Historical Society, etc. 


“With gentle manners and a grateful heart, 
And all the genius of the graphic art.” 


Columbia: I. C. Morgan, 1846. 


De Veaux was a gifted young painter of Charleston, who 
died in 1844, at the age of 31 years, in Rome, whither he 
had been enabled, by thediberality of Wade Hampton, Fsq. 
and others, to go for the purpose of studying the masters of 
his Art. He gave such indications of genius, that he very 
early attracted attention; and the works executed by him 
confirmed the hopes of his friends, and give poignance to 
their laments over his premature fate. 

The only two original compositions, which he has left, 
“Christ and the Angels” and “ the Bandit and family,” are said 
to be admirable specimens of genius. 

8. Carolina has been remarkably prolific of painters. We 
do not know them all. An Allston, though gone, has left 
a radiance around her. Fraser, to whom this memoir is 
dedicated, is still a pride and an ornament to her. The 
large miniature of Washington, by Bonnetheau, until lately 
only an amateur, impressed us more deeply than any thing 
we have ever seen of him. But a few months since, we 
visited the studio of a young artist in St. Louis, named 
Deas, formerly from South Carolina. He has struck outa 
new school for himself, adapted to the ideas and incidents 
which he has gathered, from a long exploration of our 
North West. Portraits, Landscapes, and scenes from French 
and Indian life, have already engaged his pencil, which 
has well executed some bold and original works. 





York. D. K. Minor, Editor and Proprietor. 
This work will prove eminently useful to all persons in- 


The Memoir of De Veaux is now published for the bene- 
fit of his family ; and we bespeak for it a large patronage. 
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